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Tar Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Dr@ses, Wrappers, Paletots, Talmas, 
Water - proof Cloaks, Hoods, Fichus, Basques, 


. Blouse Waists, etc., etc. 





EVERYDAY CHARACTER. 


HARACTER, in the best sense of the term, 
is a constant quality, Although partly 
formed for us by constitutional bias and by the 
force of circumstances, yet, in essence, it is the 
growth of our personal will and impulse, shaped, 
in the progress of years, into habits of judgment, 
feeling, and action. It is nature organized and 
trained under those beneficent agencies which 
Heaven provides for the double work of educa- 
tion and culture. Aside from its higher and 
final ends, the value of character is in its per- 
manent activity, in its entire trust-worthiness at 
all times, in the unwavering estimate you en- 
tertain of its reliableness against all adverse in- 
fluenee. Above the contingencies which are 
always crossing the movements of business and 
society, it is kindr€d to the ancient laws of the 
universe, shares their fixed order, and runs in 
their beautiful courses. WorpsworTH com- 
pared Mixon to the heavens, ‘‘ majestic, pure, 
and free ;” and the same may be said of all 
-true character, 

Like every thing else, character is acquired 
by repetition. It can not be moulded, like a 
bronze statue, by one flow of the fused metal, 
but, as the sculptor’s work, it must come by 
slow, hard strokes to its perfection. No man 
can read himself into goodness. No man can 
idealize his nature, by means of longings and 
aspirations, into the solid strength of great vir- 
tues. Books and arts may cultivate fine tastes 
and aid the sensibilities, But they are unable 
to act powerfully upon the-will; they can not 
go down into the depths where lie the dormant 
energies of manhood; and hence one can not 
indulge a more egregious folly than to suppose 
that this sort of culture will issue directly in 
truthful strength of character. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more common among persons of a lit- 
erary turn of mind than this illusion. Litera- 
ture supplies such cheap and delightful substi- 
tutes for real and vigorous principles that they 
easily confound emotions with feelings, and 
shadowy sentimentalisms with earnest reali- 
ties. In the same group we put those who 
flatter themselves that their occasional moods 
are of the substance of character. Such na- 
tures thrill to nervous influences, and call it 
magnanimity. They mellow like gathered 
fruits in fine weather, and call it tenderness. 
After a good fall trade they have an Indian 
summer, and they call it amiability and Chris- 
tian charity. ‘These moods are very sly de- 
ceivers, and the Uriels of the sun might well 
fear their dextrous arts. 

Everyday character is not an accomplish- 
ment, but a hard-earned acquisition. It is the 
fruit of patient forbearance with one’s self; of 
long and persistent charity in the judgment of 
one’s own efforts; of a gentle discontent with 
ourselves, but far removed from irritation at 
our infirmities. One of its charms is in the 
neat exactness with which it fits its possessor, 
seeming so appropriate to form, look, and tone 
that it strikes you rather as nature than as 
character, Extravagance it abhors. It is gen- 
tle with superlatives, and never runs into Asi- 
atic hyperboles. How this is fatal to strength 
of feeling it sees clearly enough, and to see in 
its practical code is to avoid. Though open to 
impulse, it shuns the habit of excitements, and 
has a dread of that kind of imagination which, 
unable because of poverty to support itself, 
drains away the richest blood of the heart to 
sustain its fictitious life. Its steady consisten- 
cy is more pleasing than any novelty. It acts 
in a series of soothing impressions, each blend- 
ing with the other; and if not **too bright or 
good for human nature’s daily food,” it gives 
that sort of sustenance which constancy of sym- 
pathy delights to experience. Such a charac- 
ter purposely falls below what it might be in 
showiness and fascination. But it does this on 
principle, not from weakness of capacity; and 
it has its reward both in its own perpetual 
strength and in the homage of others. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


@f Freestone Fronts. 


A Y DEAR ABSALOM,—The other morn- 

ing as I was strolling along the wharves 
upon the North River, and looking across to 
Hoboken and up toward the Palisades, I saw 
that they were yet covered with snow, although 
it was already April. It was one of those 
bright days that come suddenly in the midst 
of our chilly, damp, spring weather, like early 
estrays from summer, They are as sweet and 
refreshing as the songs of the birds which they 
inspire, and I suppose a man might measure 
the inroads of time by the feeling with which 
he greets them. If his blood feels their touch 





and seems to run more rapidly—if his heart is 
full of joyfulness—if he is overcome by that de- 
licious feeling of eager and enthusiastic expect- 
ation with which a child anticipates a certain 
pleasure—then, Absalom, I suppose he is a 
young man still, however old he may be. His 
head may be as white as mine, and yet his 
heart as young as that of the school-boy that 
he was—how many years ago? 

I don’t know that you ever promenade along 
the wharves. I certainly don’t meet any of my 
fashionable friends there. But you are sure to 
find even more entertainment in watching the 
immense variety of life there—even more than 
at one of Mrs. Midas’s dinners. But this par- 
ticular morning as I looked at the snowy heights 
toward the north, I don’t know why I suddenly 
recalled one of the days most renowned in my 
memory, when I stood upon the Milan Cathe- 
dral and gazed across that great plain of Lom- 
bardy, and over the Po to the glittering range 
of the Maritime Alps, the northern wall of Italy. 
Have you been in Milan yet, or are you still to 
go? However it be, I should hardly know how 
to congratulate you most warmly. Experience 
is thought to be disenchantment. But I am 
in doubt whether it is not more delightful to 
remember Italy than to look forward to it. 

It was in the softest autumn weather that I 
came loitering through Lombardy from Ven- 
ice to Milan. The mere romance of travel 
could not be more perfect than upon that jour- 
ney. And the same kind fate that had made 
the whole way a festa, provided an archbishop 
to be inaugurated at Milan when I reached that 
city. It was a splendid spectacle, and of a 
kind that I shall never see again. It was a 
pretty jumble of things classic and medieval 
and modern, You could believe any thing you 
chose as you looked at it. The chief figure in 
the mitre, draped in superb robes, and walking 
over flowers, was St. Augustine, or San Carlo 
Borromeo. The appearance of the féte was as 
simply poetic and religious as any scene .in a 
picture of Fra Angelico’s. I suppose, however, 
that really there were all kinds of friction, and 
intrigues and hostilities and profanities, among 
the managers of the affair—just as in the placid 
old convents of the angelic pictures there was 
the strife of every human passion, not the less 
powerful, Absalom, because imprisoned and 
kept on short. allowance in a convent. But 
what knew I? I stood in the lovely day and 
saw the city hung with bright drapery, the brill- 
iant throng, the priests in garments of flow- 
ered gold, the fair young Italian girls scatter- 
ing flowers upon the carpets that were unrolled 
along the street. I heard the solemn chant, the 
blended music of the bands. Ismelled the jn- 

‘cense that rolled in clouds from silver censers 
swung by singing-boys. And the superb vision 
passed along and disappeared in the cathedral. 

I went with the rest, and later in the day I 
climbed to the roof and saw the snowy mount- 
ains, But even more alluring than they seemed 
to me the elaborate work of the cathedral itself. 
I am not, as you know, Absalom, an obstinate 
conservative. I do not think the good old 
times were by any means so good as that fine 
name implies. In mere comfort and conven- 
ience, for instance, how unspeakably superior 
the ordinary dwelling-house in New York is to 
Kenilworth in its prime. But, my dear boy, 
when I went in my youth from the houses 
whose front is veneered, as it were, with mar- 
ble or freestone, and from the churches with 
elaborate modern or stone Gothic fronts and 
cheap brick sides, which always remind me of 
the scant royal robes of a certain barbarian 
king—when I went from these houses and 
stood upon Milan Cathedral, and found marble 
every where, and beautiful sculptures hidden 
where perhaps not a hundred persons see them 
in a year, and on pinnacle and peak the same 
careful work—and every where that my eye 
could reach, whether points exposed always to 
the universal gaze, or those that must be sought 
to be seen at all, every where in the old work of 
the splendid building—not in the cheap modern 
ecclesiastical contrivances—I saw censcience ; 
and then, Absalom, I understood what the crit- 
ics mean by the moral influences of the study 
of the great cathedrals, 

You remember the story told of the old Greek 
temple, that the parts which can not be seen ex- 
cept at the risk of life are as nobly finished as 
those that salute every eye. And you know 
also the houses and churches which I just men- 
tioned, the enormous pretense of solid and hand- 
some work, an imposing aspect of marble or 
other stone, and then some morning the laths 
breaking through the plaster, and the exposed 
lie more contemptible because of the immense 
assumption. Well if it were true of buildings 
only! As I stood by the wharves and looked 
at the snowy heights and recalled Milan, I found 
myself looking curiously at my companions in 
the street. The cathedral is noble; but these 
are living temples. Yes, Absalom, we are liv- 
ing temples, and we are modern Christians. 
The Greeks who built the Parthenon were 
what we loftily call pagans, and the builders 
of the cathedrals were medieval Christians. 
Very well; how many of these living temples 


could stand a comparison with these pagan and- 


medieval structures ? 
Whose carriage did I see as I returned from 
my morning stroll? It was the fine equipage 


of Mrs, Monseigneur. She bowed kindly to me 
as I passed; kindly, but loftily. Presently old 
Mrs. Dagon went by, and Madame bowed low. 
Then I saw her cousin, that poor, shiftless, 
amiable Ned Flighty, slipping along the walk. 
Madame was suddenly busily looking upon the 
front seat of her clarence. The next moment 
Mrs. Millefleurs, whom-not to know, I am told, 
is, in the higher circles, to be wretched—and 
there was almost an abject salutation from 
Mrs. Monseigneur. Those bows were the key 
to that lady. Alas! Absalom, suddenly, as I 
told you, the laths push through, and the noble 
marble facade turns out to be plaster and pre- 
tense. ‘This Madame is very courtly, if you 
belong to the court circles. Her manner is 
gracious, friendly, flattering, if you are of a 
certain position. She has toiled to be of that 
position. She has intrigued and labored for it. 
She has obtained it. And now she stands in the 
best circles—as they are fondly called—as the 
houses stand upon the Avenue. They all have a 
fine freestone front, and the brick at the sides 
and the back is the cheapest and tty Sey 

Or, I drop in upon my young friend, the 
sweet, pretty bride, Mrs. Robin Twitter. What 
a charming little house, and every thing so taste- 
ful and graceful! I see nothing coarse or vul- 
gar. Robin and she are not rich; but, happi- 
ly, they can be comfortable, and she makes 
comfort elegant. I am ushered in, and seat 
myself in the pleasant drawing-room and take 
up the pretty book, and Biddy goes to call Mrs. 
Twitter, and does not close the door behind her. 
But, gracious powers, what is it that, after a 
moment, I hear! What is this voice that 
scolds Biddy as if she were a dog! Who is 
this woman that speaks to another woman as 
if she were a brute, although no human being 
may rightfully despise even the brute! What 
virago stands upon the stairs and barricades 
Mrs. Twitter’s approach! Or, have I made 
some mistake, and am in the house of some 
fish-woman from Billingsgate, married to ‘a 
rich man! While I wonder, little Mrs. Robin 
Twitter trips in. She asks rather hurriedly 
if the door was left open; and when I say that 
I think it was, she smiles and raises her eyes, 
and deplores the stupidity of servants; and 
then bubbles on in a bright rill of gossip, while 
I chat on, half angry with her for makipg me 
content to be a bachelor. 

What do I care how gracious Mrs. Robin 
Twitter is tome? She wishes to please me— 
to have me say to my friends, ‘‘ What a very 
agreeable woman Mrs. Twitter is!” And if 
she cared not at all to please me, she would 
still be polite, she would not scold me, she 
would not speak to me as if I were a toad. 
But when she thinks nobody can hear, she is 
harsh and cruel in her treatment of the poor 
Biddy who is dependent upon her and her rec- 
ommendation, and who does not dare to defend 
herself. My blood boiled as I sat and heard 
the tone in which my fine lady spoke. It was 
the tone of a bully—could it have been the 
voice of the pretty bride ® had come to see? 
Alas! Absalom, I was inadvertently at the side 
of the church with that stately front, and the 
bricks were of the cheapest kind. I was in the 
rear of that palatial residence, and there was 
not a trace of marble or of freestone. 

It seems to me that if Robin Twitter would 
take his young wife to Europe, and go with her 
to the great cathedral towns, and study those 
marvelous buildings carefully from day to day, 
and mark how exquisitely wrought this corner 
is that shall only be seen by chance, and how 
tender the grasp of that hand is high up in the 
statue carved over the door—if she would ob- 
serve that every where the stone is the same 
beautiful marble, the work the same conscien- 
tious work, she would at last—unconsciously, 
perhaps, but none the less truly—perceive that 
the great, rich, noble, inspiring human charac- 
ters and lives are just like that cathedral—state- 
ly and vast; full of lights and shadows, of the 
sounds of worship and solemn joy; and far 
away, from whatever point beheld, they are a 
clustering group of sparkling pinnacles and 
spires, pure and glittering as frost, solid and 
«stable as marble. And if you will come near 
and nearer to that cathedral—if you will inti- 
mately search it and explore every recess and 
hidden angle—if you will climb where you must 
hang alone in the blue sky upon a dizzy ledge 
where only the steadiest foot can hold—even 
there you shall find the same patient finish, the 
same conscientious care, as of a temple built in- 
deed for the All-seeing Eye. 

Dear Absalom, will it not occur to that young 
stranger that she is a temple also, and that it 
is worthy only as it is so finished; that other- 
wise it is a vain show and a failure? The old 
cathedrals would not stand splendid in memory 
if they were fine fagades only, finished with 
rubble and plaster and pretense; nor will any 
Mrs. Twitter, however gentle her manner and 
soft her tone in the drawing-room, ever be truly 
a lady to those who know her disdainful treat- 
ment of the Biddy in her kitchen. Marriage 
is an awakening, I have heard, Absalom. It 
is the recovery froma delusion. Of course I 
don’t believe it. But is not the cause of the 
saying the fact that what seemed a temple fin- 
ished to the roof, is so often only a pile of plas- 
ter made to imitate marble ? 

Yours, An OxLp BacuELor. 








THE HUSBAND'S SELF-SACRIFICE, 
Bx GAIL HAMILTON, 
A PUBLIC, wearied with the story of By- 
ron’s selfishness and bratality, will turn 
with relief to the moving tale of heroic endur- 
ance, of sublime self-abnegation, which is now 
ornamenting the columns of American news- 
papers, and which adds new lustre to the fame 
of one but lately gone over to the majority. 
Because he has gone over to the majority we 
will not give his name, but merely say that this 
son of genius and of England shared, we are 
told, ‘‘ with some of his literary brethren, the 
misfortune of suffering great affliction through 
his wife.” So suffered that saintly man, C. 
Dickens, till the worthless wife had borne him 
something less than a dozen children, when his 
fortitude gave way, and he lost the reward of 
those who endure unto the end.. The wife of 
whom we are speaking, ‘‘ without being actually 
insane, was liable to sudden attacks of mental 
disturbance, which took the strange turn of _ 
driving her with irresistible force to some 
Dissenting conventicle, where her overexcited 
mind found vent and relief in passionate shout- 
ing and screaming. Her tender husband having 
been told that to prevent her forcibly from at- 
tending such meetings would only aggravate 
the evil, overcame his strong distaste to all 
such displays, and not only allowed her to go, 
but insisted upon one of her daughters accom- 
panying her to the chapel. ‘Their place is 
by their mother’s side,’ he said, simply; and 
he had the satisfaction to know that his unfor- 
tunate wife was thus protected against attacks 
of greater violence and the dangers incident to 
such night meetings in London, while hig self- 
sacrifice gave him the hearty sympath¥ and 
sincere respect of his friends.” 

Of course we know nothing about this pain- 
ful incident -except what we read, but as it 
stands it is charming. This ‘‘tender husband,” 
complying with the dictates of the doctors to 
cure his wife, instead of following his own taste 
and killing her, is a spectacle for angels and 
men, But the yielding up of his taste for the 
sake of his wife’s reason is not the sole or the 
chief indication of his grand character. He is 
made of even sterner stuff than this. It is the 
man’s heroic self-sacrifice of his daughter that 
puts the finishing touch upon our admiration. 
Picture the struggle. Imagine the noisy con- 
venticle crowded with coarse men and women, 
coarser in their boisterous religion than in any 


‘thing else, the ill-ventilated, garishly -lighted 


chapel, the uproarious preaching and praying 
and singing and shrieking. For this scene an 
unhappy woman, hovering on the borders of 
insanity, has conceived a mad longing. She 
must join voices in the outcry. Her unquiet 
spirit finds relief in the tumult which is torture 
to a healthy and cultured mind. Into the 
night of London, into the glare and blare of the 
chapel, to front the gaze of countless curious 
eyes not too well bred, to feel in all its length 
and breadth and depth the exquisite agony of 
this dreadful display, to breast and brave the 
unknown yet recognized dangers incident to 
these night meetings, this stern hero sends out 
his delicate young daughters, refined, sensitive, 
highly-educated women, while he himself stays 
at home to receive the hearty sympathy and sin- 
cere respect of his friends. But his heaven-lit 
path of martyrdom is not, it seems, wholly 
without thorns. Sordid seuls remonstrate with 
him for thus exposing his young daughters to 
stares and gibes and jeers, perhaps to rougher 
rudeness; he calmly puts them behind him, 
Satan, with the simple words, “Their place is 
by their mother’s side.” Noble heart, thus 
laconically and imperiously to define and en- 
force other people’s duties! The weak, cow- 
ardly daughters, too, seem to have combined to 
brighten the crown upon his lofty brows. They, 
we must infer, shrunk back from the trying task ; 
for this royal parent, keenly alive to the duty 
of daughters, “insisted” upon their fulfilling it. 
Great-hearted gentleman! ‘Their place was by 
their mother’s side in the darkening streets, in 
the horrid conventicle. His place was by the 
drawing-room fire, with wine and cigars, or at 
a friend’s dinner-table, receiving the homage 
which his disinterestedness deserved. They, 
brave, strong of nerve and muscle, and thick 
of skin, having voluntarily, with eagerness, 
with enthusiasm, with abandonment, besought 
this woman to become their mother—having 
won her with tender words and promises of 
eternal fidelity—having vowed before God and 
man to stand by her and uphold her, in sick- 
ness and health, till, not insanity, nor a Lon- 
don night, nor a Dissenting conventicle, but 
‘¢ till death us do part”—they were, by the sim- 
plest word of honor, bound to fulfill their en- 
gagements. They had entered into it as chief 
partners, and were bound to meet all its conse- 
quences, not shirk them, less still throw them 
off on some one else, least of all on one who 
was the innocent, suffering, helpless victim of 
their engagement. But the father, poor soul, 
thestender husband, was a horse of another 
color. Without any volition of his own, with- 
out any consciousness even, he found himself 
in the world, the husband of an insane wife— 
he, a man delicate of organization, gentle and 
timid by reason of his constitution, unfit to brave 
the dangers of the street or the terrors of the 
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conventicles, unused to braving any dangers or 
to braving any thing—surely it was eminently 
becoming that this tender, heroic creature should 
intrench himself behind his daughters, and earn 
the hearty sympathy and sincere respect of his, 
friends, and the admiration of the world, by in- 
sisting upon their accompanying their mother ; 
and eminently fitting is it that posterity should 
be called upon to celebrate so glorious a deed. 
To the indelible disgrace of my countrymen, 
let me record that I have read the paragraph in 
question to perhaps a score of them, always 
stopping short with, ‘‘ Not only allowed her to 
go, but—but what?” and, to a man, they all 
finished out with, ‘‘ Went with her himself!” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
STREET COSTUMES. 


PENINGS of Easter costumes at the fash- 
ionable modistes furnish minute details for 
street and house dresses. Beginning with suits, 
two styles are seen, of which all others are mere- 
ly variations, viz.: the double skirt and short 
paletot for slender figures, and the long habit, 
or casaque, for those more stout. ‘The first style 
is most popular, as it serves both for house and 
street. The short paletot partly fitted to the 
figure is slashed, or slit open in the seams, has a 
broad rolling collar and flowing sleeves. Many 
paletots are double-breasted and have square 
pockets at the side like the jaunty English jacket. 
The neck is low at the throat and pointed. Sail- 
or collars are passée, the preference being for the 
Maria Theresa shape, square and broad in front, 
sloping very narrow behind. Flowing sleeves 
are sewed in plainly at the arm-hole, widening 
sufficiently to hang straight when the arm is 
folded. ‘The dress waist worn below paletots is 
round and plain, with low darts, narrow back, 
and short shoulder seams. Short basques do not 
answer with paletots, but worn with a double 
skirt form a complete costume. 

Upper skirts are either very long or very short, 
the only rule being that they must reach the 
trimming on the lower skirt. Apron fronts and 
the cut-away tunic shape are both retained, and 
the backs are more bouffant than ever, but are 
made so by being draped very high or by piling 
two or three basques upon each other, though 
never by means of baggy puffs. ‘They are fre- 
quently open to the belt behind, forming two 
long wings, and one always made very short on 
the sides by deep pleats taken on the hips, and 
not half-way down the skirts as was formerly 
done. Simple but most stylish upper skirts are 
as long as the under-skirt and draped over the | 
hips and back. ‘The tunic over-skirt has merely 
the front width omitted and the side gore curved 
away from the belt. 

Lower skirts of suits made by Worth meas- 
ure but three yards wide, have two full back 
breadths, and but one side gore, with a narrow 
front width. Other French costumes are three 
yards and a hulf wide with two side gores and 
one full back breadth. It is important to have 
the skirt of the same length all around, not 
drooping behind. Arrange all the fullness back 
of the middle of the first gore and fasten the skirt 
behind. Use acrinoline facing three-eighths of 
a yard broad, with a narrow facing of the dress 
material below. 

The habit, or casaque, for full figures is long 
and close-fitting, combining waist and upper 
skirt in one garment. An objection to habit 
suits is, that when the wrap is removed in the 
house there is left only a very plain dress with- 
out the indispensable over-skirt. The sleeve 
especially pretty for casaques is the sabot, which 
is fast taking the place of coat-sleeves. ‘This is 
the wide Oriental sleeve with the fullness be- 
tween the wrist and elbow held in pleats, or 
gathered and caught by a bow, forming a broad 
frill over the hand. If coat-sleeves are used 
their stiffness is relieved by a ruffle at the elbow 
or two narrow pleatings lower down. Puffs and 
epaulets at the arm-hole are not worn. Many 
suits are without sashes, others have a fancy bow 
at the back of the belt. Long sashes with a 
scarf crossing the side and front, with hooks for 
looping long skirts, are shown for house dresses. 

A single dress flounce with elaborate headings 
of puffs, ruches, or erect ruffles, is the trimming 
for silk skirts. If the silk is very heavy the 
flounce is*straight and box-pleated at intervals, 
with bows of silk and satin between the pleats. 
The edges are turned up on the right side and 
piped with satin. Thinner silks are pinked or 
fringed, cut bias, and scantily gathered. The 
variations from these are two broad flounces, 
the edges trimmed with narrow ruffles, or else 
five or seven flounces an eighth wide, scant, and 
overlapping. Among so many furbelows and 
flounces it is pleasant to find handsome silk 
skirts trimmed only with clusters of bias folds, 
each fold two inches wide, lapping over the one 
beneath it, the top of the cluster finished by a 
double fold of satin. Fringes or lace, with a 
passementerie heading, or a narrow puff, trim 
upper skirts, paletots, and casaques of silk suits. 
Very little satin is used, and velvet with black 
silk is already too heavy-looking, though black 
velvet ribbon is seen on grisaille silks, pongees, 
écru and white goods. 

It is an object of remark that ten out of every 
dozen ladies wear black suits on the street. 
These are made of lustrous gros grain or of fine 
mohair, in the two styles described at length. 
A few glossy taffetas suits are shown, but are, 
Not yet in favor. 

SHADED SUITS. 


The handsomest Easter suits are composed of 
two or three shades of one color. Among these 
skin-color, blondine, or écru buff shaded to dark 
brown, pearl-gray with darker blue-gray, fawn- 





color and brown, and violet with a paler tint, are 





preferred. Blue and green shaded suits are also 
shown; but are too striking for city taste. In 
an elegant suit of poult de soie the lower skirt is 
a pale blondine hue with a wide flounce of dark 
brown silk in leaf scallops edged with a scant 
pinked ruffle of the light blondine. Dark brown 
upper skirt with apron front caught up behind to 
show wings of the lighter silk. Dark corsage 
with basque front, the side pieces lengthened and 
fastened by a bow behind. Heart-shaped neck 
and sabot sleeves. A vest is outlined by a ruffle 
of brown silk with light, scant heading, covered 
with white Bruges guipure lace (like Honiton) 
and fringe. A second silk suit of light and dark 
gray has a light under-skirt with two wide scant 
flounces edgé@d with a darker ruffle. Long upper 
skirt, tunic-shaped, resembling a court train with 
the front turned back and bunched up behind 
blanchisseuse fashion. Bows made of narrow 
silk strips of dark silk lined with the paler color 
are on the tunic. Slashed paletot of pale gray 
trimmed with a bias fold and bows of darker 
hue. A third suit is a basque and upper skirt of 
violet gros. grain, the skirt to display a lighter 
violet under-skirt trimmed with broad flounces. 

Pongees, foulards, poplins, Persiane, and yak 
cloth of creamy-buff and silvery-gray tints have 
darker bands, folds, and pipings of the mate- 
rial or of silk. Corded passementerie, tassel 
fringe, dark ruffles faced with a lighter shade, 
the facing showing at the edges, lengthwise 
folds of silk of two alternating shades, fan-like 
bows and knots of silk with many long ends 
made double with one side dark the other side 
light, feathery ruches of raveled material of three 
shades, and ruffles in graduated tints, are tasteful 
trimmings for shaded suits. One of Pingat’s 
suits, an écru Persiane (like wool delaine), has 
a box-pleated flounce and two puffs around the 
skirt, made straightways of the material, with 
bindings and bands of dark brown silk. The 
bouffant habit with broad Maria Theresa collar 
and sabot sleeves is trimmed with fringe and 
folds. A short slashed basque for the house is 
of brown silk with light Persia coat-sleeves. 
Deep brown cuff on sleeves, light folds on the 
basque. 

GRISAILLE SUITS. 


The next choice after tinted costumes are suits 
of grisaille silk in thread stripes of black and 
white. ‘These are worn by old and young ladies, 
and by blondes and brunettes alike. The pret- 
tiest and yet simplest design has a wide Spanish 
flounce, scantily gathered, and trimmed near the 
edge with vandykes of black velvet ribbon with 
narrowest pointed edge of black lace on each 
side. A velvet band and lace heads the flounce. 
Upper skirt with apron front caught up high 
on the sides and hanging low behind. Belted 
basque, longer behind, and slit open to the belt 
at the back. Pointed neck, with ruffle and vel- 
vet extending up the front and around the neck. 
Sabot sleeves. Belt with fan bow behind. Such 
suits cost from $75 to $90. Pleatings of white 
muslin showing beneath pointed edges of flounces, 
black and white fringes, folds of white silk stitch- 
ed over wider folds of black, narrow guipure lace 
on white silk bands, and mixed ruches are all 
used in silver-gray silks. Colored pipings, such 
as violet or green are sometimes introduced, but 
look like last year’s dresses. 

For substantial dresses of dark gray poplin and 
pongee three rows of black velvet ribbon straight 
around the skirt are preferred, and offer a pleas- 
ant relief from flounces. ‘The upper parts of the 
suit have a single row of velvet and fringe. Now 
that puffs are again in favor, three puffs of black 
silk on gray or of dark brown on a lighter shade 
are used. The silk is straight, and simply gath- 
ered with a ruffled edge above and below. 

Suits in contrasting colors, though not the 
specialty of the season, are still among the im- 
portations. For instance, a habit of French gray 
silk is draped over a violet skirt, a black habit 
over a blue one. ‘The latter always commends 
itself on the score of economy, as a black over 
dress may be worn with any color. 

MOURNING SUITS. 

Suits of Tamise cloth, Hernani, and Kght 
French bombazine are made after the same de- 
signs as colored suits, and with draped Metter- 
nich mantles, The trimmings are folds or pleat- 
ings of the material. Lengthwise folds alternate- 
ly of crape and the dress goods are used for deep 
black, lustreless silk and crape for later mourn- 
ng. 


~ 


LINEN COSTUMES. 


Suits of écru linen-lawn and that with a green- 
ish-brown tint are the daintiest among the im- 
portations, and are sometimes so elaborately 
trimmed as to cost $75 or $100. Oneespecially 
admired is of an olive-green shade, with a long 
casaque, to which a short basque is added be- 
hind and a folded fichu in front. The beautiful 
trimming is side pleatings, pointed and over- 
wrought, disclosing pleatings of sheer white mus- 
lin beneath. ‘The pleatings used on wash goods 
are not sewed tucks, but are folded and pressed 
flatly, and held only by stitching or a band at the 
top. Guipure lace of the exact buff, or even 
dark gray color, is seen on French suits; and 
passementerie and Tom Thumb fringe are made 
of the precise tint and fabric of the linen dress, 
These are stylish, but not near so pretty as the 
white pleatings, or as white guipure embroidery 
laid beneath the edges of buff pleatings, or as 
narrowest white crocheted edgings on scantily 
gathered ruffles. Another trimming is groups of 
linen folds, cut bias and overlapping—a pretty 
fashion, but not easily done. Short slashed pale- 
tots with flowing sleeves, and the cool English 
jacket with revers and coat-sleeves, are the pleas- 
antest wraps for linen suits. Over-skirts of the 
shapes mentioned are also made in linen; but 
they are so soon rumpled that the preference is 
given to single skirts with many ruffles. Black 
velvet sashes are provided for pale linen suits, 





Lower-priced suits have two or three pleated ruf- 
fles, each a finger deep, headed by inch bands of 
brown or black percale stitched on. The jacket 
is similarly trimmed, and waist material is fur- 
nished. ‘The belted blouse is the best corsage 
for these dresses, With'two flounces the price is 
$15; with three flounces, $20. 

There is nothing new in piqué suits except the 
trimmings. Flat pleatings of muslin, the edges 
simply hemmed, are shown on white and buff 
piqués; others have bands of embroidery stitched 
on, or else strips of the piqué are embroidered 
and laid in the centre of muslin pleatings. The 
simplest suits are trimmed with the piqué braids 
that wash so admirably. 


HOUSE DRESSES. 


Short basques with low pointed throat, coat- 
sleeves, and demi-trained skirts are worn with 
dresses of foulard or summer silk, destined only 


for the house. The trimming, usually of pleat-- 


ings with lace or fringe, outline the neck, the 
cuffs, and edges of the basque, leaving the shoul- 
ders untrimmed. Round corsages with heart- 
shaped necks are worn by slender ladies, the 
square neck and pointed waist by full round fig- 
ures. Sabot sleeves are dressy for home wear. 
Upper skirts, worn with demi-trains, are very 
short and bouffant. Rows of trimming on the 
side widths are used with apron-front upper 
skirts, on the front width with tunics. 

Breakfast suits of white piqué or cambric 
are loose camisoles and half-long gored skirts, 
trimmed with fluted ruffles and black velvet rib- 
bon beneath embroidered straps. Swiss dresses 
for afternoon wear have trains of fifty-five or 
sixty inches, and very short upper skirts. Puff- 
ed waists, and sleeves puffed to the elbow and 
ruffled. Wide pleated frill at the neck, and box- 
pleated ruffles for trimming. Colored sash of 
China crape. Garibaldi waists laid in successive 
melon folds are shown for thin figures, and also 
basques with box-pleated fronts held in full at 
the shoulder and by the belt. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; VirFOLET; and SrsLey; and 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Lorp & 
TAYLOR. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL Tuomas, like all our higher com- 
manders, had strong peculiarities of character. 
He was habitually grave; was seldom known to 
smile. Yet, though serious and undemonstra- 
tive, he was kind and amiable in his actions. 
He often seemed cold and impassive, but cer- 
tainly as careless about his own feelings as he 
was impervious to those of others. After the 
battle of Chickamauga, and when he must have 
been perfectly conscious that he had saved Rosg- 
CRANS’S army and the whole region, he sat half 
an hour drinkin coffee, and did not once allude 
to the fight. No one would have known that 
there. had been any. In battle he sat like a 
statue, with scarcely a motion, heedless of bul- 
lets, occasionally roused to enthusiasm by the 
success of one of his manceuvres, but blushing 
if his feeling was discovered. He was seldom 
moved to anger; but when it came it was fright- 
ful. An infantry colonel stole a horse from a 
Union farmer in Kentucky, who came to THom- 
As and complained. He poured out a torrent 
of invective upon the officer, pulled him from 
the horse, tore the epaulets from his shoulders, 
made him return the horse and pay the farmer 
for his trouble. 

—Bishop Woop, of Philadelphia, and several 
other Roman Catholic prelates, having been ex- 
cused from further attendance at the @cumen- 
ical, have returned to this land of the free and 
home of the brave. 

—The Tribune oy is estimated to be 
worth a million of dollars, which includes two 
or threé hundred thousand dollars of real estate. 
It is the intention to take down the present 
building within a year or two, and erect in its 
place a superb edifice that will contain every 
convenience and —— known to modern 
newspaper Offices. The profits of the paper in 
1869 were $163,000, which is $1630 on each share. 
There are one hundred shares in the company, 
of which Mr. Srncuarr, the publisher, owns the 
largest amount, or twenty-one; Mr. GREELEY 
twelve; the estate of Mr. STEPHEN CLARK, its 
late money editor, fourteen; Dr. J. C. AyEr, 
the Lowell medicine man, sixteen; the late Mr. 
RicHarpson’s estate, five; BAYARD TAYLor, 
five; T. N. Rooker, foreman in the composing 
department, five; Mr. RuUNKLE, who has just 
married Mrs. CALHOUN, two; OLIVER JOHNSON, 
of the Independent, one; Mr. CLEVELAND, broth- 
er-in-law of Mr. GREELEY, one; two other of the 
printers, one each; Mr. SMALLEY, the London 
correspondent, two; SoLon RoBINson, two; 
Sotomon A. CHENEY, three; JoHN Hooper, 
two; and B. F. Camp, two. Mr. GREELEY now 
receives $10,000 a year salary, and Mr. SincLAIR, 
the publisher, an equal sum, while the pay of 
Mr. fam, the managing editor, is $5000, but will 
probably soon be increased to $7500. 

The ago? writers on the World are under- 
stood to be Mr. MARBLE, the proprietor, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. HurtBut, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
ScuuyLer, Mr. Stiztson, Mr. WHEELER, Mr. 
Hickey, Mr. CALKms, Mr. Kirwiy, Mr. Forp, 
and several others. The managing editor is Mr. 
D. G. CRoLy, a very capable and experienced 
man. 

Among the Sun writers are Mr. Dana, chief, 
Mr. Bartuert, Mr. H. B. Stanton, Mr. Hitcu- 
cock, Mr. WeymMan, Mr. Bowman, Mr. Com- 
stock, Mr. Knox, Dr. Woop, and especially 
that lively gentleman, Mr. Amos J. CuMMiNes, 
the managing editor. 

In the Times, now under the general manage- 
ment and control of Mr. GzorGE Jonzs, one of 
its eget Dp ge rag are Mr. SHEPPARD, man- 
ager, Mr. Bacon, Mr. Me JENNINGS, Mr. 8. M. 
CHAMBERLAIN, late of the Buffalo Commercial, 
Mr. Sepugy, Mr. J.T. Toompson, Mr. H.W. Ray- 
MOND, Mr. SincLamr. The Herald, for some time 
under the general charge of Mr. T. D. Putnam, 
has on its staff Dr. WaLLacg, Capt. Lyons, Mr. 
Hosmer, Mr. Cuask, Mr. Puitiips, Mr. GLEN, 
Mr. Smytue, Mr. LEANING, and others. : 

—The wife of Prince PrzERRE BONAPARTE is: 
the daughter of a mechanic; is about thirty-five 


years of age, tall, stout, and of dark complexion; . 





has magnificent eyes, and the most agreeable 
smile imaginable. There is no more devoted 
wife or mother. She goes out but little, and re- 
ceives at her home at Auteuil only a few inti- 
mate friends. Has great influence over the 
prince. 

_ —The salary of M. Ouitvier, the Prime Min- 
ister of France, is 101,000 francs, which he draws 
in monthly installments. His own income, be- 
sides, amounts to some 30,000 francs more. To- 
tal, about $26,000, gold. 

—Mrs. Movtron, who is known in both hem- 
ispheres as one of the most brilliant vocalists of 
the time, has received very tempting offers from 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH to sing in concerts in this 
country. The lady is in doubt about appearing 
in public, but if she does she will be her own 
manager. It is said that the terms offered by 
STRAKOSCH are as liberal as those offered to 
NILsson. 

—Miss Atice Conxey has happily rigen above 
Western prejudice so far as to be appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the N. W. Female Col- 
lege at Evanstown, Illinois. 

—The three notable women of the time in the 
aristocracy of England are Countess WaLDE- 
GRAVE, Lady MoLEswortH, and the Marchioness 
of SALISBURY, yet neither were of patrician birth. 
Lady WALDEGRAVE was the daughter of BRAHAM, 
the singer. Her first husband was Mr. WALDE- 
GRAVE; her second, his brother, the Earl; her 
third, Mr. Harcourt; her fourth, and present, 
Mr. CHICHESTER FoRTESCUE, who graduated at 
Oxford with the highest honors, and is now 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—a brilliant man. 
This iast marriage was a love-match. Lady W. 
is ever so rich! owns Strawberry Hill, which 
belonged to Horace WaLPotg, and other fine 
mansions, and entertains superbly. 

Lady MOLEsworTH was a Miss CARSTAIRS, and 
was bred for a professional singer. Like Lady 
WALDEGRAVE, she has the good sense never to 
ignore the comparative humility of her origin. 
She has rare mental endowments, is a charming 
conversationist, and as for her dinners! bless 

ou, old Apicius would have raved over them! 

here is a good story told of one of her enter- 
tainments, at which four dukes were present. 
The dinner was so good and the dukes so dull 
that during two courses none of them spoke. 

The Marchioness of SatisBury inherited, no 
doubt, some of her abilities from Baron ALDER- 
SON, who was a senior wrangler and afterward an 
eminent judge. She married Lord Ropert Cz- 
cIL, who, being poor, wrote for the papers. 
She had talent; she wrote too. They were reg- 
ular contributors to the Saturday Review. When 
Lord RoBeEr?’s eldest brother, Lord CRANBORNE, 
who was blind, but cultured and accomplish- 
ed, died, Lord RoBERT succeeded him, and his 
worldly possessions were materially enlarged. 
He became Secretary of State for India, an® de- 
veloped a high degree of administrative ability. 
Lady SatisBury, like the two ladies named pre- 
viously, possesses all the tact and talent demand- 
ed to make the home of a statesman attractive, 
socially ang politically. - 

—Archduke ALBERT, of Austria, and a daugh- 
ter of the ex-King of Hanover, are to be united 
in the holy bonds, etc. The Kaiser has said yea 
to the connubial proposition, and the young folk 
are quite merry over it. 

—The ways of editors are fearful and wonder, 
ful. Mr. Don Piarr recently got off into a 
corner with Mr. 8. Bowxgs, of fhe Springfield 
Republican, after dinner, and they twain com- 
menced shop-talk. Mr. Piatt said: “I once 
asked H. GREELEY the secret of his success as q 
journalist, and he answered that he reinvested 
all that he had made in the Tribune. I asked ed- 
itor of Cincinnati Commercial same. question; he 
said: ‘A nose for news.’ Now what is your re- 
sponse?” §. BowLes answered: ‘Energy and 
ugliness.” 

—THALBERG, who has been assaulting the pi- 
ano for the last quarter of a century, having ac- 
cumulated a fortune of half a million, has ceased 
further thumping in public. 

—Sir Jonn CoLerings, Solicitor-General of 
England, and a High-Churchman, expresses the 
opinion that before long the Church of England 
will have to choose between establishment with- 
out its present code of tests and disestablish- 
ment with them. It is, we believe, perfectly 
well understood that many of our American 
bishops who attended the Pan-Anglican Council 
expressed to the English bishops their decided 
belief that the Church of England would grow 
more rapidly if entirely dissevered from the 
state, and left to make its own way in that coun- 
try as it isin this. Freedom is a thing of larga 
size. ‘ 

—There was born to the Rev. Perroteum V. 
Nassy (Mr. D. R. Locks), on the 19th of March, 
ason. Mr. Nassy was so elated at this little 
affair that he abandoned several lecture appoint- 
ments in Illinois, and made for Toledo with the 
maximum of — obtainable per rail. The 
new accession of earthly grandeur prompted th 
remark that “‘he had a boy only once in eigh 
years, but those committees could find a lecturer 
any where.”’ 

—The Episcopal Church in Scotland has re- 
cently come into a legacy of $1,000,000, by the 
death of a Miss WALKER, of Coates. 

—Those Boston men do love old Harvard! 
LONGFELLOW, one of the LawRENCcEs, and other 
pecunious and liberal-minded saints, have pur- 
chased seventy acres of flats on the Charles 
River, at North Brighton, Mass., and will im- 
prove it for the benefit of Harvard College. 

—Mr. Connor, the new M. C. from Texas, is a 

oungster of 25—the infant of the House—with 

ight hair, no beard, but a sharp, reckless ex- 
ression, With a general singed-cat appearance. 

e was in the Navy a few years ago, and bless 
you! how he did cut up! But the boys all 
loved him. 

—The precise number of female attendants re- 

uired to do the little ‘‘ chores” of the Empress 

UGENIE is ferty-three. This includes two mis- 
tresses of ceremonies, twelve ladies of honor, 
and six femmes de chambre. The Empress JosE- 
PHINE had twenty-three female attendants more, 
There are fifteen attendants of the Prince Im- 
perial, exclusive of his young playmates, Con- 
NEAU, EsPInassE, etc. 

—Miss Ipa L. GREELEY, a daughter of the 
editor of the Tribune, is writing “Tropical 
Sketches”’ to that journal. 

—Rev. W. R. HuntINeTON, of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been offered the rectorship of 


* §t. Mark’s Church, in this city, with a salary of 


$10,000 annum—the highest clerical figure 
wigite ew York, except to the Fathers at 
r . 
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. chat the end of the last sl, ; join this in a ring by means 


* vided on the stitches 
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276 HARPER'S BAZAR. 


over black silk elastic cord with dc. (double crochet). The outer 
edges are trimmed with tatted rings of the same wool. It is fastened 
with a button and loop. ‘The ends are covered with a crocheted ro- 
sette of red split zephyr. . Begin the garter with a foundation of the 
requisite length, and, working backward and forward, crochet eight 
rounds of de, over the above-mentioned elastic, always putting the 
needle through the upper vein of each stitch. - After finishing each 
round draw the elastic slightly in order to bring the stitches close 
together. Now crochet one round of de. on the stitches of 
the first and last rounds, passing the needle under the 
elastic, and in finishing the stitch fasten on thestatted 
rings. Each ring counts 1 ds. (double stitch), nine times 
alternately 1 p. (picot); 1 ds. ; between the rings leave the 
thread three-fifths of an inch long. -By means of these 
connecting threads join the tatting to the garter in making 
the dc. ‘To make the rosette, crochet a flat round founda- 
tion of de. an inch and two-fifths in diameter ; then, begin- 
ning in the middle, crochet a picot on each stitch by draw- 
ing the thread:as a loop through the stitch, making 1 ch., 
and drawing the loop out two- 
fifths of an inch. Sew the ro- 
sette on the garter. 


Crochet Cover for 


Crochet Tidy, Figs. 1-3. , r 
Tus tidy is set together of single rosettes crocheted of red - 
twisted wool, and trimmed on the outer edge with crocheted fringe. 
The tidy may be made of any size desired by putting one or more 
rows of such rosettes on the outer edge. Begin with the middle 
ring of a rosette by making a foundation of 24 ch. (chain), join 
this in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet on this 32 sc, 
(single crochet); after this 32 sdc. (short double crochet), which 
must be worked in the front veins of the se, and from the raised 
edge of the ring: Lastly, fasten to the first sdce. by 
means of 1 sl, ‘Then crochet 6 de. scallops, always put- 
ting the needle through the back veins of the sc. of the 
ring. Each scallop consists of 8 dc., 3 stc. (short treble 
crochet), and 3 de, ; these dc. must be regularly divided 
on the 32 sc,. In place of the first dc., crochet 4 ch. 
On this round crochet a round of sl., after which crochet 
sl. as far as the point of the next scallop, and work, 18 





































of 1 sf, and crochet 29 sc. around the ring. In the 
JSront veins of these 29 sc. work 

as before 29 sdc.; and then 
five scallops in the back 
veins of the sc. of the 
ring; the first and last 


of these scallops con- oilette-Cushions, 
sists of 2 sc., 1 sde., Lamp-Mats, ete. 
whe, eter” ne Fp en 
while the re- 
maining scal- shown by the 
lops of de. eration 
and te, may be 
used as 


(treble 
crochet) 
are worked 
from the il- 
lustration. . The 
stitches here must 
algo be regularly di- 















a cover 
for a toi- 
lette or pin 

cushion, or, if 
lined with colored 


if worked with strong 
cotton, it may be used 
as an antimacassar. The 
original is made of fine twist- 
ed crochet cotton. Begin with 


of the ring. After the 
last scallop crochet sl, as 
far as the point of the ne 
scallop, and work the remain- 
ing rings in the same manner. 


; ‘ F undation, which consists 
Sat the completed rosettes together Fig. 3.—Section or Byzan- Fig. 1.—Cigar-Case in Brzantine EmBroivery. Fig. 2.—Srotion: or Brzan- psoas pouger yin : These 
; Be crus Euiencebeny son TINE EMBROIDERY FOR q he Scan enor 
in"the manner shown by the illus- ' Cicar-Case.—Futt Size are worked in connection in rows in 


tration, and finish with a fringe, Lieut Screen.—Fuuu Sizz, 
which is worked in the edge stitch- 
es by always putting the needle through the back parallel veins of the 
stitches. In doing this fasten on the thread at any desired point, work, Siam 
first, 1 sc., and then 1 ch., and draw the loop on the needle out an inch 
and a half long, then take the needle out of the loop, throw the thread 
around once, and take a loop on the needle out of the next stitch, crochet 
1 ch., draw this out 
an inch and a half ¢ 
long, and continue in 
this manner till the 
fringe is entirely fin- 
ished. Such a 


the following manner: begin with 
one of the squares, make a foun- 
dation of 16 ch. (chain stitches), and, passing over the last stitch, cro- 
chet on these ch. 15 sc. (single crochet) as the first round; then work 
three more rounds backward and forward in the same manner, always 
putting the needle through the front vein of the stitches. At the end of 
this, as of every alternate round of the square, make 1 ch., which is 
passed over in 
the next round. 
Now turn the 
work and begin 
the 5th round: 
J ; 7 sc., 1 ch., pass- 
tidy may be ing over 1 stitch 
y td of CrocHeT GARTER. of the preceding 
the rosette _ round, 
shown by. Fig. 1. This is made | sc. 6th round.—In this round the 
of red woolen braid worked in | three-leaved figures which lie 
point lace embroidery. ‘The wheel | in relief on the square are made. 
in the middle, as well as the em- | Crochet 7 sc., 5 ch., 1 se. in 
broidered edge of the rosette, are | the ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. in the ch. 
worked with red twisted wool, | with which one stitch of the 4th 
while the button-hole stitch loops | round was passed over, 5 ch., 
are worked with red split wool. | 1 sl. (slip stitch) in the same 
For. the manner of working the | stitch in which the last of the 
wheel see Figs. 15 and 12, Sup- | 7.sc. was worked, then 9 sc. 
plement to Harper's Ba- around each of the scal- 
zar, Vol. IIL., No. 11, lops formed of 5 ch., 
and 7 sc. in the remain- 



























































Cigar-Case in ing 7 sg. of the preced- 
Byzantine Em- inground. Crochet four 
broidery, Figs, more rounds of sc. like 


the first four rounds, 
This “finishes the 
square ; but in turn- ; : s 
ing the work after the Fig. 2.—Crocuet Rosetre For Tipy. 
last round, make a : 
picot loop after the ch. It consists of 1 ch., 1 p. (picot)—that is, 
5 ch. and an sc. in the first of these—3 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. ; now 
make 1 sl. in the ch. formed in turning the work, and then 
the last round of sc. Make a picot bar as follows: | p., 
1 ch., 1 p. downward; to make this last, take the loop 
from the needle, put the needle through the first of the 
5 ch., and draw the loop through it. Now make 
another square like the one described, but, after 
the foundation stitches have been made, turn the 
work in such a manner that the under side of 
the foundation stitches may lie upward; 
after completing the 5th round make the 
four-leaved picot figure. To do this 
crochet 2 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 p., 5 ch., 
2 p. separated by 1 ch., fasten to 
the middle stitch of the last 
round of the preceding square 
by dropping the loop from 
the needle and drawing 
through the stitch, 1 
ch., 2 p. separated 
by 1 ch,, 1 ch., 1 
sl. in the fourth 


tines Fs: of the 5 ch. 
{ a (counting 
Bagh Stk eeu S a from the 


1 and 2, 
Tus cigar-case is 
. made of gray leather, 
Fig. 3.—Point Lace Rosetre ror Tipy. and is ornamented 
with Byzantine em- 
broidery in the manner shown by the illustration. This new 
and effective embroidery is done in diagonal half-polka stitch, 
knotted stitch, and point Russe, with variegated silk twist 
and fine gold cord. Fig. 2 shows a section of the em- 
broidery in full size. Work the outlines of the con- 
necting four-leaved figures with light green silk in 
diagonal half-polka stitch, and the two dark circles 
in the middle of these with black silk in diagonal 
half-polka stitch ; between the two dark cir- 
cles sew on a fine goltl cord. Work the 
light lines inside of each leaf of the four- 
leaved figures with gold thread, the 
point Russe stitches with red silk, 
and the knots with blue and red 
silk. 


Crochet Garter. 

MATERIALS: red split 
zephyr and black silk 
elastic cord. This 
garter is crocheted 
lengthwise with 
red split zeph- 


yr, taking b 


the thread \ Bice 


BS no ae a a a tO 
get tant ae a 
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CrocHet Cover For ToILeTTE-CusHions, Lamp-Mats, ETC. 


silk, as a lamp-mat ;” 
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by 1 ch., 3 ch., 2 p. separated by 1 ch., 
2 ch., and 1 sl. in the last of the 6 dc. be- 
fore worked. On the corner 4 de. in one 
stitch, and between the second and third. 
de. two such picot loops. 5th round.—Al- 
ways alternately 6 cli. and 1 sl. in the mid- 
dle stitch pf a picot loop; on the corners 
always work 14 ch. between the two picot 
loops. Work the 6th and 7th rounds like 
’ the 2d and 3d, and the 8th round entirely 
in sc. 9th round.—In each stitch of the 
6th round 1 de., always putting the needle 
through the back veins of the stitches, and 
at the corners work 5 de. in the middle 
stitch. 10th round.—Always alternately 1 
sc. ina de. of the preceding round, a scal- 
lop composed of 2 ch., 1 p., 6 ch., passing 
over four stitches, but in the corners three 
times only two stitches. 11th round.— 
* 1 sc. in the second ch. after the p. of the 
following scallop of the former round, then 
2ch.,1p., 4 ch., 11 p., each separated by 
1 ch., 2 ch., 1 sl. in the third of the 4 ch., 
so that the eleven picots shall form a loop, 
5 ch., and repeat from >. 


Poplin Walking Dress, Figs. 
land 2. 


Tus dress is “of fawn-colored poplin. 
The skirt is trimmed with two straight 
flounces each eight inches wide, laid in 
pleats all turned in one direction. Each 
flounce is headed with a bias strip of black 
velvet two inches and a half wide, which 
serves also to cover the under edge of a 
narrow upward rufile. The latter simu- 
lates a heading to the flouncé, and consists 
of a strip of material three inches wide, 
which is laid together at half its width, and 
laid in regular pleats all turned one way. 
The tunic is open in front, and trimmed 
similarly. _The high waist is finished on 
the back with a small box-pleated basque. 
Trim the waist with black velvet and nar- 
row ruffles of the material of the dress, 
Figs. 38-43, Supplement, belonging to 
Brown Poplin Dress, Harper’s Bazar, Vol. 
III., No. 2, give the pattern of the waist. 
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Fig. 1.—Portin Watxinc Dress.—Back. 
For pattern see Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IIL, No. 2, Supplement, No. X., Figs. 38-43, 





beginning) * 3 ch., 2 p. separated by 
lch., 3 ch., 2 p. separated by 1 ch., 
1 ch., 1 sl. in the middle ch. of the 3 
ch. before the last, repeat from > ; 
work 1 ch., 1 sl. in the second of the 
5 sl., 1 ch., 2 p. separated by 1 ch., 
1 ch., 1 sl. in the ch. at the beginning 
of the four-leaved figure. Work all 
the remaining squares of this row in 
the same manner. In making the fol- 
lowing rows lay the thread on anew, . 
and fasten to the picot loops and picot 
figures of the preceding row in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. In the 
rows of squares which come on the 
outer edge of the cover, work also the 
half-picot figures, and in the corners 
the single leaflets. Having completed 
the foundation, work 11 rounds more 
for the border of the cover as follows: 
Ist round.—Beginning in one corner 
crochet 2 de. separated by 5 ch. in the 
middle stitch of the picot leaflet, 11 ch., 
1 dec. in the corner of the square, 10 
th., 1. sc. in the middle stitch of the 
following half-picot figure, 10 
ch., 1 de. in the corner of the 
. following square, and so on. 
\ ben Before and after each 
corner leaflet of the 
foundation crochet 
11 ch. 2d round. 
—In each stitch 
of the former 
round 1- se. 
3d round. 
i —Always putting the needle in the front 
vein of the stitches of the preceding round, 
crochet > 7 sc. in the following stitch, 
passing over one stitch 1 sl. in the 
following stitch, passing over one 
stitch repeat from *. 4th round. 
—In each stitch of the. 2d 
round work 1 de., always 
“putting the needle 
through the back vein 
of the stitches, and, 
after every 6 dc., 
working a picot 
loop composed 
of 2 ch., 2 p. 
separated 


Fig. 2.—Licut ScrEEN 
WITH BYZANTINE EM- 
BROIDERY.— BACK. 
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Fig. 1.—Licut Screen 
WITH BYZANTINE Em- 
BROIDERY.—FRONT. 


ery, which is a variation of point Russe. 


page 276, shows a section of the embroidery in 


full size. The circles of the design 


worked with gold cord sewn on with in- 


visible stitches; the points between the 
circles are worked with green silk; 
and the point Russe stitches in the 


Book-Mark in Gold Em- 

broidery. 

Tuts book-mark is worked in gold 
embroidery on silk or satin; which 
must be lined with linen. Work the 
light parts of. the design with bur- 


. nished gold thread in the manner 


shown by Fig. 21 on page 452, Har- 
per’s Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 29. Work 
the dark parts with twisted mat gold 
thread. Work the heavy lines of the 
design, which represent the veins and 
calyx, with mat gold bullion, The 
manner of sewing this on is shown 
in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. II., No. 29. 
All the figures of the design, as well 
as the outer edges of the book-mark, 
are bordered with gold cord. Fin- 
ish with a piece of silk and gold 
fringe in the manner shown by the 
illustration. 


Light Screen with Byzantine 
Embroidery, Figs. 1-3. 
Tuts lamp-shade, or candle-screen, 
is very pretty and useful. It is 
made of a piece of gray silk 


. seven inches long and five 
: inches wide, which is round- 


ed and pointed in the 
manner shown by the ~ 
illustration, and 
embroidered with 
silk twist in 
Byzantine 
embroid- 
Fig. 3, 
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inner circles with red and white 
silk. The cross-shaped figures 








are worked with gold thread 
and with orange-colored 
and light blue silk. The 
embroidered piece is 
lined with green 
silk and finished ] 
with a fringe 
correspond- 















































EmproiwEery.—{[See 
Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. IT., No. 29. ] 





Fig. 1.—Corner or Netrep Guirurr Borper ror Covers, ANTIMACASSARS, ETC. 






































Fig. 2.—Corner oF Netrep GurpurE BorDER FoR Covers, ANTIMACASSARS, ETO. 
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is farnished with a clasp, by m 
screen is fastened on the candle or lamp-chimney, 
in the manner shown by Fig. 2, in which it is 


Borders in Netted Guipure for Covers, 
Pillow-Cases, etc., Figs.1 and 2. 


ting 
covers, pillow-cases, pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
similar articles, They are done in square net- 
ting. Work Fig.1 in — de toile and point 
d’esprit, For the other figures of the design work 


first a diagonal cross of thread on four mares 


6 . 2 
is worked in point de toile, point d’esprit, and 
point de rep” se, and ornamented with wheels. 





EASTER MORNING. 
Sap on my couch I lay, 


ae Se. nee pain, 
ing to see the outer world 
And blessed sun again. 


Trembling with untold cares, 
Weeping with unshed tears, 
Counting with hot and quivering lips 
My helpless, hopeless years, 
The chime of the ‘Easter bells 
Rang on the winter air; 
** There are burdened, wretched souls,” I cried, 
**And sad hearts every where.” 


Soft on my heated brov 
Came lips like silken floss, 

A white hand laid on my coverlet 
A picture of the cross, 


The cross—but oh, how changed !— 
Where His dear form had hung, 

The fairest flowers of fairest climes 
Their buds and blossoms flung. 


So will I strive, dear Lord, 
To hang my cross with flowers, 
And bear their fragrance in my soul 
Through all the weary hours. 





LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


* (NHARLIE,” said Frank Egerton, ‘‘ I think 
I should like to get married.” 

**Don’t be foolish,” said Mr. Davenport. ‘‘Re- 
— Punch’s advice to people about to marry, 

n't.” 

‘¢There’s not much else to be done,” said 
Egerton. ‘Ever since this big bit of money fell 
in, I don't feel the least bit of interest in the pro- 
fession. I don’t object to any thing new and sci- 
entific ; but surgery and physic, considered in the 
light of professional matters, are simply an abom- 
ination.” 

‘** But what on earth has put that notion into 
= head, Frank? You're much too good a fel- 
ow to be extinguished under a cloud of muslin, 
like most fools. What’s ailing the lad?” 

“*T don’t know,” said Frank, dreamily. ‘TI 
suppose it is as Locksley Hall says: ‘In the 
spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.’ Yesterday was the first day 
of spring, the sky was as blue as in June.” 

“*That fellow, Locksley Hall, is only an idiot,” 
said the matter-of-fact Mr, Davenport. 

**You're only an idiot yourself, Davenport,” 
said Frank, ‘* Locksley Hall isn’t a man but a 

m. ” 

** Worse and worse,” said Davenport, ‘if 
you're going to spoil yourself for all the purposes 
of good society, and go mooning about after a 
petticoat.” 

Davenport and Egerton had been fellow-stu- 
dents at Guy's, Davenport being by some years 
the senior man. Davenport was hard-headed, 
acute, industrious, did himself great credit, and 
was now laying the foundations of an extensive 
practice. Iam afraid Egerton was rather an ex- 
ample of the Idle Apprentice. Languid, elegant, 
handsome, he had not much appreciation of hard 
work, He dabbled a little in medicine, but only 
as he dabbled in music, painting, and private 
theatricals. But he was a kind-hearted man, 
highly intelligent, and of wide, generous cul- 
ture; but, like the gorgeous lilies, he did not 
care to toil or spin. And his lucky stars seemed 
to be very much of the same opinion, for a rather 
distant relative, in quite a promiscuous way, left 
him a fortune of twenty thousand pounds. He 
had now very handsome rooms in South Kensing- 
ton, where he had as fine a collection of water- 
color paintings and the more expensive kinds of 
photographs as could be desired, and some fine 
gems. Mr. Davenport was leaning back in one 
of the cozy arm-chairs, having dropped in for a 
cigar and a chat on his way home from seeing 
some patients. ‘ 

“* Any young woman in particular, Frank?” 
asked Davenport. 

‘“* Why, there is, and there isn’t,” said Frank. 
‘It’s very odd, but I really, after a sort of way, 
fell in love with a girl at first sight. It was at 
the Opera that it came off: lots of this kind of 
thing come off at the Opera, It was at the set 
of representations which Mapleson gave last au- 
tumn. I had been see my favorite opera, 
‘Tl Flauto Magico,’ some of the finest music 
that Mozart ever composed. I stared about, 
like the rest of the people, between the acts, and 
on my right, in the box immediately above me, 
was one of the loveliest girls that I had ever 
seen. It so happened that I presently came quite 


Cone Te about her?” 
ih i bag a a bit,” he said; “but by the luckiest 


close to her in the crush-room. Her party came 
to sit at a little table close to the sofa where I 
was doing Maraschino and soda. I assure you 
that to watch that girl move across the room was 
ey in itself. Such deep eyes, such finely-cut 
ips you never saw; and as for hair, the most 
beautiful.” 
** We'll take the hair and eyes for granted,” 
said Mr. Davenport. ‘Did you find out any 


‘chance in the world she dropped her handker- 
chief: It ought to have been a bit of the opera 
itself instead of a mere affair of the crush-room. 
She noticed the loss almost’as soon as I did; but 


tainly led it to her, and received one of the 
most gracious smiles that I ever beheld in my 
life. It did for me completely. I went down, 
bayoneted by a glance. en I saw them leave 
their box, I made my way into the lobby, where 
I presently saw them waiting for a carriage. 
Some name was called, and, to my misery, I 
could not distinguish what the name was. But 
I ran out into the portico after it, nearly run 
over by the next carriage, and almost taken up 
by the nearest policeman. It was hard work to 
keep the carriage in sight, until I could hail a 
hansom and tell the driver to follow that partic- 
ular carriage. Did you ever follow a girl in that 
way, Davenport ?” 

*Can’t say Lever made such an ass of myself, 
hitherto, old fellow,” said Mr. Davenport; ‘‘ but 
we none of us know what we may come to.” 

“Then let me tell you, it’s a very queer thing 
to be following a person in that fashion. _ As 
Victor Hugo, who seems to know a dea] about 
the subject, says, ‘ You are altogether for a time 
surrendering to a stranger your liberty and your 
individuality.’ To my great satisfaction the han- 
som proteeded in the South Kensington direc- 
tion. It would not have been pleasant to have 
landed on the other side of Regent’s Park. It 
passed my very door. Then suddenly we came 
upon a whole lot of carriages coming or going 
from a curious old countess’s, who always gives 
parties in the dead season of the year. We must 
have lost the clew, for my hansom stopped when 
the brougham stopped, and I was brought face 
to face with a motley-faced old gentleman with 
a knobbly nose, who evidertly regarded me as a 
member of the swell mob.” 

*¢ And you have never seen her again ?” 

**Never; but I quite fell in love with the little 
party at first sight, and if she felt inclined to 
marry me, that’s very much the sort of thing that 
I should feel inclined to do with her. I am es- 
sentially an animal constructed for the purposes 
of domesticity, a Newfoundland-dog man, and 
that sort of thing. Club life is an organized sort 
of selfishness; that is all. One is even tired of 
travel. One knows what there is to expect, and 
it’s not so much after all. So, by an exhaustive 
process of reasoning, we fall back on the blessed 
and comfortable estate.” 

**Tt all depends whether it really is blessed 
and comfortable, old fellow, because it’s quite 
possible that it may turn out quite the other way. 
They say that marriage is a lottery; but, by 
Jove, most people make it up as John Leech’s 
idiot made up his Derby book—can’t possibly 
win, and may lose ever so much.” 

** What do you think of my little affair ?” 

“Very badly. It’s romantic. Most roman- 
tic affairs turn out badly. I’ve a very low opin- 
ion of them.” 

**T thought, old fellow, that you would have 
taken a more friendly and generous view of 
things.” 

**T don’t take an unfriendly view, Egerton. 
I don’t even say with Mr. Tennyson’s new style 
of ‘Northern Farmer,’ ‘Proputty—proputty— 
proputty.’ But I speak as a man who has 
watched life, and who has watched it under a 
scientific point of view.” 

** What do you mean by that last observation ?” 

“* Why, I mean that there are a lot of points 
which a scientific, or even a sensible man will con- 
sider before he commits himself, and which a man 
in love never thinks of doing. In the first place 
there is the physique. Look well at her teeth— 
a most important matter; good teeth are becom- 
ing quite scarce in the market. You rave about 
eyes and hair; -teeth are just as important. 
Then, is the girl really educated? Beneath a 
smattering of accomplishments, it is very hard to 
find out whether there is any real training or real 
knowledge. Then as for disposition, you. may 
have as soft a spoken lass as you like, and ina 
few months she may prove a thorough vixen, 
and develop a capacity for abusive language for 
which the vernacular English is only a feeble in- 
strument. Even if she don’t use bad language, 
she may still use her words as I use my lancets. 
Then, perhaps, she has got some radical inher- 
ent vice—drinks, lies, pads, paints. There is 
nothing you can’t believe of the ‘ girl of the pe- 
riod.” Then she may inherit a bad constitution 
from some rascally ancestor; and if you have a 
flaw in your own, what’s to become of the chil- 
dren ?—Scrofula, consumption, madness.” 

“ You infernal old beast to talk that way !” 

“That's just it. You have no pure spirit of 
science about you, a mere empiric. In these 
days of deterioration, we should all go to the 
bad if it were not for the happy tendency of na- 
ture always to revert to the original pure type. 
But I've finished my bit of smoke, and must 
stroll. I have half a mind to, go into the South 
Kensington Museum; it is not often that I find 
myself so close to it.” 

. ‘*Seems to me rather a slow sort of thing to 
oO. » 

**Yes; but nothing pays so well at a small 
evening party. South . Kensington generally 
crops up at a small tea-fight.” 

So the men got up—it was just close by—and 
then went into the South Kensiugion Museum. 





which seemed, at least that evening, to be in a 


ing can rob me of the consolation that I cer- 


languid sort of way, and not to be doing much 
public business. The British working-man, aft- 
er a hard day's work, prefers his pipe"and a pot 
of beer to most zsthetic enjoyments that can be 
offered to him. Still there were a few strolling 
about, with an expression of intense stolidity, 
apparently without the slightest idea of the na- 
ture or significance of the objects before them. 
The place was, in fact, almost deserted; the 
. feeding-places shut up, the galleries still. The 
two men about. Egerton liked doing 
nothing, and he did it to perfection. Daven- 
port’s quick eye took in many things which, by 
their nature and their scientific relations, doubt- 
less gave him a keen intellectual pleasure. Some 
cases of coins and gems had recently been de- 
posited here by one of those enlightened public 
benefactors who from time to time yield up the 
contents of their galleries and cabinets for the 
benefit of the British public. Just then a young 
lady, attended by her maid, passed on to the cab- 
inet of gems; and now it was possible to see the 
difference between an intelligent and an unintel- 
ligent examination of pretty things. ‘This young 
lady, who had gems of her own about her, evi- 
dently knew a good deal about gems. With an 
eager curiosity she examined specimens; in a 
dainty little memorandum, in true artist fashion, 
she made a slight sketch or two. 

As she was thus occupied the two young men 
commenced a conversation which could hardly 
fail to be audible to a by-stander; and Daven- 
port noticed a curious intellectual phenomenon 
in his friend. Though talking to him, he was 
evidently talking at the young lady. Her face 
could not be seen; but the lithe, graceful out- 
lines of the form could be seen, full of curves 
and softness, instinct’ and informed with spirit, 
to which sound teeth must have infallibly be- 
longed, and a sound constitution, such as would 
have satisfied Mr. Davenport’s a opin- 
ions. Egerton began talking with an evident in- 
tention to arrest and interest the attention of the 
young lady. Davenport had never before no- 
ticed such a circumstance in his friend; but he 
had noticed it in various instances, and in Eger- 
‘ton’s case it almost seemed to him that it was a 
sort of yearning for sympathy, a desire to be 
brought into some sort of ‘converse with this 
clever, graceful girl, though the converse should 
be all on one side. 

‘* A queer thing happened to a friend of mine,” 
said Egerton, ‘‘ who went to a great gallery to 
inspect a precious gem. ‘The gem was exceed- 
ingly valuable, and was kept under a glass case, 
and only shown by special permission, under the 
care of an official. ‘The man went to see it, and 
examined it with the greatest care and admira- 
tion. After some little space the officer said 
that, if he had finished his examination, they 
would now go. The man said, ‘Certainly. He 
had finished a minute or two ago, and was now 
ready to leave.’ ‘Then where was the ring?’ 
‘Oh, he laid it down on its case.’ But no ring 
was there. A search was made, but in vain; 
the ring had vanished. Then the officer said 
that he must search the visitor. The visitor ob- 
jected. The officer said his duty was impera- 
tive. The visitor swore that he would rather be 
slain on the spot than submit to such an insult. 
As the officer persisted, the visitor threw him- 
self into a fighting attitude, and the officer called 
for assistance. Several men came up; but in the 
middle of the hubbub some sharper-witted pub- 
lic servant discovered that the gem had fallen 
down between the velvet and the frame of the 
case. Mutual congratulations and excuses fol- 
lowed. Then the visitor stepped forward and 
said: ‘I will now tell you the reason why I would 
not submit to be searched. Ihave a gem about 
me which is the perfect fac-simile of this one. I 
had not thought that there was one in the world 
like it, and I came on purpose to see. Now if 
you had found this gem upon me, your own un- 
found, you would have taken it to be the gem 
that was lost, and I should have been condemned. 
I could not submit to that while I was alive.’” 

‘¢ What an extraordinary story, Egerton!” said 
Davenport. ‘‘ Where did you pick it up? and 
who was the man?” 

‘**Tt happened to myself, last summer, at Mu- 
nich,” replied Egerton, quietly.« ‘‘‘The gem was 
an antique, which had been recovered at Pom- 
peii, at least as old as the Christian era. Here 
it is in this ring.” 

Just at this moment the young lady, whose 
head aslant had showed that she was listening to 
the story which Egerton had designed her to 
hear, turned round, and Egerton was hardly sur- 
prised—‘‘his heart had been a prophet to his 
heart”—that it was the lovely girl of the Opera. 

“By Jove! Davenport, the girl I saw on ‘Il 
Flauto Magico’ night.” 

‘*Have you lured her with a Zauberflotte of 
your own ?” said Davenport, a little savagely. 

The young lady gave a half-conscious look of 
recognition and surprise, which the doctor’s keen 
eye did not fail to recognize; and then, with pro- 
voking nonchalance, passed away to a distant 
case, where the friends could hardly venture to 
follow her. 

They went into the entrance, however, and sat 
down in the porch, instead of going out into the 
Brompton Road. The big trees in front gloom- 
ed heavily in the starlight. A solitary carriage 
was standing in waiting. Egerton was excited 
and feverish. He wrapped his cloak round him, 
and continued moodily silent. He already felt 
quite certain that this was the carriage which he 
had followed from Covent Garden. Presently 
the carriage-door was flung open, and the same 
young lady tripped to the steps. And the car- 
riage went off at a sharp trot. 4 

“Will you try your luck again?” whispered 
Davenport. ‘‘Shall I hail a hansom ?” 


Egerton wildly gesticulated. But his friend’s 
strong grasp was upon his arm, and it was obvi- 
ouslp impossible that he should be able to gain 
the carriage so as to identify it. 








‘¢There goes my chance again,” he growled, 
‘* for the second time, and I have lost it.” —, 

‘‘The third time’s lucky,” said Davenport, 
phlegmatically. 


The third time really came. That things 
which are to be will be, is the approved and fun- 
damental axiom of fatalism. There is a good 
deal of romance left in this used-up old world, if 
you are romantic enough to understand. At 
least so it came to pass at South Kensington. 

Egerton was ‘‘seedy.” He had no confidence 
in his own medical skill. If he ever had any, 
which is very doubtful, it had vanished as soon 
as the aunt’s big pot of money had fallen in. So 
he asked Davenport, the friend, who, with all his 
hardness, was ‘‘as his own soul” to him, to pre- 
scribe. Davenport came and discharged the 
duty which is frequently the first and most neces- 
sary part of a doctor’s duty—he bullied and 
aroused the patient, shook him out of his languor 
and indifference, confiscated his regalias, and 
turned him out into the fresh air. Davenport, 
though a rising man, was not so busy that he 
could not afford half an “hour to an old friend 
whose health, moral and physical, wanted toning 
and bracing. So they paid their shillings, and 
went into the Horticultural Gardens. 

It was not a public day, you understand. No- 


-thing in the way of grand music or stately prom- 


enade. They might suddenly have passed into 
the loneliness of a tropical forest instead of being 
hemmed in on every side with a wilderness of 
brick and mortar. From that very pretty en- 
trance-passage, with its summer bloom, they pag#- 
ed on to the smooth turf with the enameled flow- 
er-beds. The space is, after all, not much, and 
is soon exhausted ; but it so happened that, ex- 
cept a few children with nurses or governesses, . 
there was no one there. Then they walked in 
the noble conservatory, and ascending the broad 
flight of steps, examined, so far as they could, 
the progress of the Albert Memorial building. 
As they paused on the highest terrace to catch 
the purer, softer breeze, #nd leaned on the bal- 
cony to watch the lovely scene below, with a sigh 
of regret that they and other Londoners should 
have the unwisdom of so seldom coming here ex- 
cept in the crowd, which takes away half the 
beauty of the scene, Egerton looked around with 
a certain lassitude and indifference which was 
not altogether pleasing to the skilled eye of his 
friend—always on a scientific look-out for the 
possibilities of evil. 

Presently Davenport said, with a curious ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Unless I am greatly mistaken, Eger. 
ton, here comes a friend of yours.” 

The languor and indifference were all gone. 
With the utmost excitement he exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
don’t mean her /” 

“¢T don’t know whom you mean by her. As, 
she must have some name or other I shall call 
her Lady Adelgiza South Kensington, until I 
know her real name. I mean, however, the 
lady we saw at the Museum, and whom you say 
you saw at the Opera.” 

*¢-You can’t see her face.” 

‘“SNo, but I recognize her gait. Very few 
young ladies can mount steps so gracefully as 
she is doing.” . 

Egerton was visibly agitated. 

“Do you really care for this girl, Frank ?” 

‘¢Don’t ask me, I am quite in love with 
her.” 

Now this was truly astonishing to Davenport. 
It was something altogether foreign to his scien- 
tific habits of mind. No amount of medical lore 
would give him an explanation. ‘‘It’s an ulti- 
mate fact,” he murmured to himself, ‘‘and we 
must puzzle away at it.” 

“Something must be done, and be done quick- 
ly,” said Egerton, ‘‘ or else the tide in the affairs 
of men will have ebbed altogether. Help me, 
Davenport,” he added, almost piteously. 

‘¢T will, old fellow,” said the medical. ‘‘ Have 
you got that ring with the antique gem ?” 

“ Here it is.” 

“Do you mind the risk of losing it for the 
chance of finding out all about the girl?” 

‘¢T would risk it a hundred times over.” 

‘¢'Then leave it on the balustrade, and come 
this way.” 

The ring was placed on the balustrade, and 
Egerton hastily followed his friend down into 
the grounds. 

‘Now stop a bit, Egerton,” said Mr. Daven- 
port. ‘I don’t think we can be observed here; 
but I will see what I can make out with the help 
of my field-glass.” 

Oh, those field-glasses and telescopes! They 
have well-nigh abolished obscurity from the Brit- 
ish Isles. All the coast-line is swept by the coast- 
guard’s telescope. All hills are watched by game- 
keepers’ glasses. Lonely lovers, wandering in 
unfrequented solitudes, you little imagine what 
powerful optical instruments may be brought to 
bear upon you! : 

“Yes,” murmured Davenport, ‘‘ she is on the 
terrace—she is walking along; now I call that 
a really gracious walk—the sunlight on the gem 
will prokgbly strike that acute eye of hers—she 
is moving toward the balustrade—she is going 
to take up the ring; yes—no—yes—no—yes— 
now she is examining it. Putting it on her fin- 
ger, I declare—that is coming it rather strong. 
All over with your ring, old fellow. Your pret- 
ty girl has turned petty larcener, has put it 
into her pocket and walked off. She ought to 
be searched, as they wanted to search you at 
Munich.” Beas 

“I suppose we had better wait till they come 
down, and then ask whether they have found a 


ng. 

“Not a bad card, but still there is a better 
card to play. It is a case of winning or losing. 
I must disappoint you, old fellow. We had 
better not meet them, but dodge about until they 
are gone.” aie 

As soon as they were gone they made inquir- 
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“Now, old fellow, I have only one word to 
say to you,” said Mr. Davenport; ‘‘ for the next 
few days or weeks keep a sharp look-out on the 
second columnvof the Times.” 

In five days’ time his eye alighted on an ad- 
vertisement in the second column: *‘ Found in 
the Horticultural Gardens, an antique ring with 
gem. ‘The owner can recover it, on identifying 
it, af, 100 Cromwell Buildings.” The reader 
learned in localities will perceive that I have 
given a non-existent number. : 

He found out that Lady Harbinger lived here. 
He called one morning at two, and sent up his 
‘card. As he entered the drawing-room, a love- 
ly girl, music in hand, was about to escape 
p the door. 

Her sapphire eyes met his, and she colored up 

deliciously. ‘‘ Ah,” she said, ‘‘ you have come 
about your ring. I could not help hearing you 
talk about it at the Museum”—it was a wonder 
if she could have helped—‘‘ what an extraordi- 

* nary thing that I should have been the person 
who discovered your loss!” 

‘¢Not so extraordinary, perhaps, if you only 
knew all,” thought Mr. Egerton. ‘‘ A most ex- 
traordinary coincidence; and there is another 
one still more extraordinary, if you recollect; I 
had the honor of picking up your handkerchief 
in the crush-room of the Opera.” 

‘*T fancied something of the sort, but I was not 
sure,” said Lucy Harbinger. 

“You are fond of gems, I suppose?” said 
Egerton. 

“‘Yes; and I have reason to be. My uncle 
leftsme a little cabinet, beautifully laid out and 
catalogued ; so I really take quite a professional 
interest in them.” 

Just then Lady Harbinger entered—the wid- 
ow of a country baronet—an open-hearted, kind 
dowager. She duly put Mr. Egerton through 
the necessary catechising, and restored him his 
Pompeii ring. 

Then there was some conversation, and it was 
presently discovered that Lady Harbinger’s mo- 
ther had known Mr. Egerton’s aunt intimately. 

But so it commonly is in life. The surface of 
society is much smaller than is generally sup- 
posed. Put any two people together, and they are 
sure enough to discover common acquaintance. 

** And now, Mr. Egerton, you shall see my 
cabinet; and I have quite a collection of books 
on the subject—Mr. King’s and all the rest.” 

It was a pretty collection, and its money val- 
ue was considerable; but I suppose Lucy did not 
look upon it in this point of view. 

‘*You must have taken a great deal of trou- 
ble, and spent money on that advertisement, 
Lady Harbinger,” said Mr. Egerton. ‘‘ Will 
you kindly let me know what I am indebted to 
you, besides your boundless kindness ?” 

‘¢Oh, you must not talk about that,” said 
Luey. ‘* The pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with such a ring was quite worth the trouble.” 

‘*Then, Miss Harbinger, you must positively 
do me the honor of putting this ring in your 
cabinet. In my hands it is quite lost; but it 
will have an added value in any collection.” 

And he more than ever resolved in his own 
mind that he would also offer another ring of 
a much plainer description. 

With some difficulty, and after some visits, 
Lucy was brought to atcept that particular ring. 
I think it is not impossible but she will accept 
the other ring also. Mr. Davenport must take 
a favorable view of all the conditions, as he prof- 
fers to be best man. But this is only a frag- 
mentary story. I have nothing to do with the 
usual humdrum of courtship, settlements, and 
the ceremony, but only with a set of certain odd 
circumstances which made up a sort of romance 
in South Kensington. 








HOW THEY WELCOME EASTER 
IN ROME. 


ASTER-SUNDAY has come round once 
more—so at early morning the great bell 
of St. Peter’s tells you, and the cannon of St. 
Angelo. ‘To St. Peter’s then, following the ex- 
ample of all Rome, we go. A merry time we 
have of it as we rattle through the Corso, get 
into a crowd, get out of it, cross the yellow Ti- 
ber, pass underneath the great castle, guarded by 
the bronze statue of the archangel, cast by the 
Flemish sculptor Wenschefeld for Benedict XIV., 
drive rapidly through the piazza, dismount, hur- 
ry up the steps, push aside the high curtain at the 
entrance, and enter the famous basilica. Tout 
le monde et sa femme, as the French say, are 
there, and it is not yet full. We can hardly be- 
lieve that all the people who have been crowding 
in for hours are really there. But how insignif- 
icant does even a large crowd appear beside its 
gigantic proportions! Floor-space for 54,000 
people, according to official returns, is not to be 
occupied within an hour or two. And this 
crowd is for the most part composed of fores- 
tiert; for on great festas the natives prefer the 
seclusion of their private chapels and parish 
churches to the crowd and bustle of St. Peter’s, 
although, perhaps, they are there in greater num- 
bers on Easter-Sunday than on any other great oc- 
casion. Apropos of this, Mr. W. W. Story, sculp- 
tor, poet, and pleasant cicerone through Rome 
and about it, in his delightful volumes, ‘‘ Roba 
di Roma,” relates one of Pasquin’s mots. ‘* How 
shall I, a true son of the Holy Church,” asks 
Pasquin, ‘‘ obtain admittance to her services ?” 
And Marforio answers, ‘‘ Declare you are an 
Englishman, and swear you are a heretic.” 

The procession of ecclesiastical dignitaries slow- 
ly enters the building. The multitude kneels, 
for there is the venerable and somewhat aged 
figure of Pio Nono, with his benevolent and kind- 
ly face, a little wan and pinched by recent ill- 
ness, Regard him, and the various incidents 


vicar of Christ, and is elevated on high, borne 
aloft above the heads of the kneeling crowd. 
Dense masses hide his bearers from us, and his 
portable chair, preceded by the gorgeous ostrich 
fans, seems to float along in space. In one of 
these fans of ostrich feathers are set the eyes of 
peacocks’ feathers, indicating that the eyes of 
the whole world are on the sovereign pontiff, no 
less than as a symbol of the zeal and vigilance 
required of him. Seven candelabra are carried 
in front, having reference to the vision of the 
Evangelist in the Apocalypse, to the seven gifts 
of the Spirit, and, more practically, to the seven 
rioné or ecclesiastical divisions of the city. They 
are borne by acolytes. He wears the triple crown 


pontificial, imperial, and royal authority. He is 
opposite the chapel of the SS. Sacramento. He 
descends and adores the Host placed on the illu- 
minated altar, above which is a fresco by Pietro 
da Cortona, the same artist who designed the 
stucco bass-reliefs and the mosaics on the roof 
and cupola. In this same chapel of the holy 
sacrament sleep peacefully enough some of his 
predecessors, who in their lifetime have taken 
part in the ceremony he is now engaged in— 
Sixtus IV. and Julius II., among others. Re- 
ascending he is carried to the throne erected on 
the epistle side of the tribune. Here he does 
homage, and repeats the prayers preparatory to 
the saying of mass. He is then robed for its 
celebration; and the office of tierce is sung by 
the choir from its hidden recesses; the first wave 
of the sweet music—perhaps the most beautiful 
in the whole range of sacred melody of which we 
are to hear so much—comes rippling through 
the air. His Holiness, surrounded by a select 
number, now nears the high altar, where he is 
met by the three junior cardinals, come, after 
the manner of the three Magi to our Saviour, to 
do him reverence. The epistle and gospel are 
sung, first in Latin and then in Greek, denoting 
the union of the churches, and the subordination 
of the Eastern. A sacristan tastes the bread and 
wine to be used at the mass, as a precaution 
against poison. The ‘‘ Christus resurgens” and 
the sequence, ‘‘ Victimz paschali,” are sung; 
and there are few hearts in the building—Cath- 
olic, Protestant, or infidel—that are not touched 
by the wondrous strains, which, having burst out 
in a full chorus, are followed by a silence dead 
‘and solemn. Then, from a far-off gallery, there 
is wafted to us the music of the silver trumpets, 
exquisitely soft and sweet, thrilling every one 
with their notes so thin and clear, typifying to 
the faithful the consummation of the sacrifice. 
The elements are then consecrated, and the Host 
elevated. Pio Nono partakes of both Host and 
chalice, drinking from the latter through a gold- 
en tube; and various orders of churchmen par- 
take of the consecrated elements from his hands. 
He once more assumes the triple crown, reseats 
himself on his throne, and, before starting, re- 
ceives from the cardinal archpriest of St. Peter's 
a purse of white velvet containing the offering 
made in return for his performing mass—pro 
missa bene cantata. ‘The cortége re-forms; 
and, looking fatigued, Pio Nono is borne out, 
every now and then motioning his fingers as he 
blesses the crowd kneeling and bending before 
him as he passes; and after him, in magnificent 
procession, go the cardinals, bishops, monsignori, 
and other prelates, with trailing robes and splen- 
did lace, the envy of many an English lady. 
The crowd is once more in motion, hurrying 
out to join the seething mass of people in the 
piazza; for the celebration of high mass by the 
ope—always such a great event, and often the 
entire play itself—is to-day only the prelude. 
Pause for a moment on the top of the steps, if 
you can, ere you descend, and try to estimate 
the magnitude of the crowd. You have never 
seen such a sight before. There, in the centre, 
is the huge obelisk, a solid mass of red granite, 
erected by Sixtus V.in 1586. It is said to have 
been brought from Heliopolis to Rome by Calig- 
ula; and, having been found in the circus of 
Nero, it now stands not far from its original site. 
It towers high above the crowd; and around it 
a large body of soldiers is drawn up. Then the 
great body of the people on foot, encircled by a 
rim of carriages, crowded in every available part, 
the whole kept together by the grand colonnades ; 
above all the blue sky and the glaring sun, paint- 
ing the spray of the water as it rises from two 
fountains into all the colors of the rainbow. 
Twelve o’clock strikes; there is a movement 
in the great -balcony, and every eye is bent on 
the spot, as Pio Nono, on his golden chair, with 
his peacock fans and his gorgeous vestment, ap- 
proaches to the edge of the balcony. Every ear 
is strained to catch even the far-off murmur of 
his benediction. It is not long, and the ‘*‘ Amen” 
is chanted magnificently four times, the only part 
that the far-off portions of the crowd hear. Be- 
ginning the last clause, he comes still farther 
forward, and, making the sign of the cross in 
front and on each side over the people, he re- 
peats the grand old words: ‘‘And may the bless- 
ing of the omnipotent God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost descend upon you, and remain with 
you forever. Amen.” At the words ‘descend 
upon you” he stretches out his hands to heaven, 
and then folds them over his breast. The great 
crowd kneels; the bayonets of the soldiers flash 
in the sun like summer lightning, the clash of 
their side-arms rings through the piazza; the 
military bands burst forth; the bells of St. Pe- 
ter’s and of Rome give tongue; St. Angelo is 
thundering forth once more. The indulgences 





are being scattered from the Pope’s balcony, and 


| waveringly float downward, like huge snow-flakes. ' 


| They reach the ground, and are being fought over 
by those near enough. Once more the Pope gives 
the crowd his blessing; then he is borne away; 
- and all Rome goes home to dine and to make 
* merry, for Lent indeed is over. 


-_- 


—triple because it denotes in him the union of ° 
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CCORDING to statements recently publish- 
ed in a Baltimore journal, the commander 
of the ill-fated Oneida was once instrumental in 
saving every soul on board a sinking English 
ship. In July, 1853, when Captain Williams was 
hipman on the United States sloop of war 
Decatur, not far from 8t. John, New Brunswick, 
the Decatur fell in with the English ship Cleopa- 
tra, from Liverpool to Quebec. The C tra 
was sinking. idshipmen Williams and Kim- 
berly volunteered to go aboard of her with a 
fresh crew of men, and try to save her and get 
her into Quebec; but she filled and capsized, 
and had to be abandoned. It was a dark, stormy 
night; and after much danger and exposure the 
ofieas and crew of the disabled ship were 
brought on board the Decatur with safety. Mid- 
shipman E. P. Williaias was in charge of the boat 
that brought them, and upg Tague on board 
the Captain asked if all we e. illiams re- 
lied: ‘I have saved every soul, Sir!” And he 
had. The Cleopatra had a crew of 28 men besides 
her captain and mate. 


Who owns a letter—the one who writes it, or 
the one who receives it? This interesting ques- 
tion has been brought up in a New Jersey suit, 
an ex-lover being solicitous to recover his love- 
— is said to be nine points of 

e law. 





The first anniversary of the Home for Friend- 
less Women and Children was recently held at 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklyn. This charity was the outgrowth of 
the Woman’s Temperance Association, the Com- 
mittee having seen the need of a refuge for those 
unfortunate ones who were trying to reform. 
Two hundred and twenty-five pefsons have been 
admitted to this Institution, of whom sixty-nine 
were children. Many by means of this tempora- 
ry home have been raised from degradation and 
misery to lives of usefulness and happiness. 





During the month of March five thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-six Germans arrived at the 
port of New York. 


Housekeepers are recommended to instruct 
their servants to let the Croton water run a 
short time before using it for cooking or drink- 
ing, and especially to resort to this precaution 
early in the morning. Professor Chandler, Chem- 
ist to the Board of Health, has recently been an- 
alyzing water which had passed through lead 
pipes. He ascertained that one gallon of Croton 
water which had remained several weeks in a 
lead-lined cistern contained 6.100 grains of lead ; 
that a gallon of water which had been in the lead 
pipes of his own house six hours contained 
11.100 grains; that water drawn from hydrants 
passing through about 150 feet of lead piping 
also showed traces of lead. 





The story of a young woman at Fort Edward 
who had become heiress to $19,000,000 by the 
death of an English gentleman who had former- 
ly bestowed his affection upon her is now con- 
tradicted. It appears that the author of the 
story was a man named Gray, engaged in the 
dry-goods business in Williamsburgh, and who, 
by sacar Bays a brother of the young woman, 
contrived to obtain various sums of money from 
those to whom he related his fiction. 





In a recent communication made by*Florence 
Nightingale to the New York Prison Associa- 
tion, she suggests that jails be turned into work- 
shops, so that criminals may pay for stolen prop- 
erty or damayes, and for their own expenses. 
Want of employment in prison is bad—and want 
of employment out of prison leads to prison. 
Miss Nightingale’s suggestion is good. 


Curious scenes are every day witnessed in the 
Police Courts of New York city. A short time 
ago a plain-looking Irishwoman met a youn 
man on board a Jersey ferry-boat, and claime 
him as her long-lost husband. But the young 
man averred his name was Smith, and the wo- 
man answered to that of Mrs. Simpson. Never- 
theless, the woman would not be convinced that 
she was mistaken, and, becoming somewhat ex- 
cited and noisy about the matter, the couple 
were brought into court. There, after some pre- 
liminaries, Mrs. 8. was asked if her husband had 
any private marks upon him by which he could 
be identified, and she replied that on his arm she 
remembered seeing a ‘‘scratch” or “blister.” 
Upon hearing this Mr. Smith pulled off his coat, 
bared his arms, and, evidently enjoying the nov- 
elty of his position, stretched them out as wit- 
nesses that he was not the lawful rib of the de- 
ceived damsel before him. ‘‘You’re the man, 
though!” exclaimed Mrs. Simpson. ‘ You mar- 
ried me about two years ago, and left me three 
weeks after we were married. I am sure you’re 
the man.”’ Mr. 8. said he was never married in 
his life; but this only increased the “ady’s posi- 
tiveness, and she told where they boarded at the 
time they were married. On investigation it 
was shown that Mr. Smith was not known at the 
boarding -house, and so he was released; but 
Mrs. Simpson went away convinced that she had 
home defrauded by the justice out of a lawful hus- 

ani 





“Tt is a poor rule that won’t work both ways.” 
Report says that many of the “colored ladies”’ 
of New York may be seen promenading Broad- 
way on a fine afternoon, with countenances or- 
namented with a patch of white court-plaster ! 
If white faces can thus be made to see the ab- 
surdity of wearing black patches, some good will 
be accomplished. 


Relic-worshipers are devout over an old table 
now in possession of an English family, and at 
which good John Wesley once dined. The great 
Methodist would have been scandalized to see 
servile homage paid to a spot on that same table 
said to have been made by his spilling some 
gravy! : 





An immense deposit of almost pure soda has 


been discovered in Nevada. The deposit, which | 


is free from all earthy matter, is in the midst of 
an alkaline flat seventeen acres in extent. Upon 
digging down, the solid soda is found in a de- 
fined mass. A shaft has been sunk to the depth 
of fifty feet, from the bottom of which a drift 
has been made twenty-five feet into the vein or 
deposit of soda, without getting through it. 





much trouble. Take warm water, a piece of 
flannel, and some of the best whiting. Dip the 
flannel into water, squeeze it nearly dry, and 
then take as much whiting as will adhere to it, 
epply it to the painted surface, when a little rub- 
bing will instantly remove any dirt or grease. 
Afterward wash the part well with clean water, 
rubbing it dry with a soft chamois. Paint thus 
cleaned looks as well as when first laid on, and 
no injury is done to the most delicate colors. 
It is far better than using soap, and does not re- 
quire more than half the time and labor. 





There are in Rome upward ofahundred schools 
under the care of a sect called the Christian Broth- 
ers, in which elementary education is given gra- 
tuitously to about six thousand boys. There 
are between two and three hundred schools un- 
der the charge of sisterhoods, where ten thou- 
sand girls are educated gratuitously. 
these pupils are also maintained by charity. 





One day, not long since, 20,000 bouquets were 
brought into Paris from Nice in the morning, 
and more were to come the latter part of the 
day. The Court Journal inquires what can be 
done with this immense supply, unless the Pa- 
risians make salads of them! 





It is said that never, since the beginning of 
the Empire, has the submission of the French 
Court to the Emperor’s will and taste been so 
apparent. At a recent concert given at the 
Tuileries, Auber demanded permission to intro- 
duce an air which was not down in the pro- 

ramme, but which he had been led to present 

o their majesties as something — in the 
purest and most exquisite taste. The morceau 
was played with great care. It was pronounced 
divine! Mozart? Haydn? Beethoven? Whose 
composition could it be? It is neither by Mo- 
zart, nor Haydn, nor Beethoven, was the answer 
returned to inquiries by Auber. The piece you 
have just heard is a morceau inédit by Queen 
Hortense. In a moment there was a general 
demand to have it repeated, and then again 
and again, until the Emperor himself, growing 
suddenly weary of this affectation, exclaimed, 
“Enough music for this evening !”’ and turned 
abruptly away to converse with Prince Metter- 
nich, who sat behind him. 





New York can boast a.great many different 
kinds of pavements. The Macadam pavement 
is the oldest kind, but has long been disused. 
Recently, this system, somewhat improved, has 
been revived in the Central Park. The old cob- 
ble-stone system has also passed away. The 
Belgian and the granite continue in use. The 
stone for the Belgian pavement is obtained along 
the shore of New Jersey; that for the granite 
from Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Of 
wooden pavements, the Nicolson is most in 
use; others are the M‘Gonigle, the Stafford, the 
Brown and Miller, the Stow foundation, and 
some which have not been tried. The Fiske 
concrete is already éoo-well known.. The Scrim- 
shaw pavement is a concrete which has been 
tried in Brooklyn with satisfactory results thus 
far, though how it will wear is a problem for the 
future to solve. 





Russia is becoming one of the greatest news- 
paper-reading countries of Europe; and Russian 
journalists—exercising, of course, a due amount 
of discretion—do not hesitate to discourse with 
considerable freedom upon court matters and 
royal personages, , ' : 

The following information in regard to post- 
age on letters sent to France will be useful to 
those who have foreign correspondents: By a 
decree of the Emperor of the French, the post- 

e on Metter, via England, of ten grammes, or 
three-eighths of an ounce, from any part of 
France to any part of the United States; and vice 
versa, is fifteen cents; prepayment not required 
either in France or in the United States. But on 
letters sent from the United States to France, 
by steamers sailing direct to France from the 
United States, ten cents must begrepaid in the 
United States, and on their arrivafin France the 
French post-office will collect sixteen cents ad- 
ditional; and on letters from France the sixteen 
cents must be prepaid in France, dnd ten cents 
will be collected on the same in the United 
States. Persons who write on their letters “ via 
England” will escape the additional postage. 





Professor Tyndall has just succeeded in ignit- 
ing a diamond in oxygen by the concentrated 
rays of the electric light. e has no doubt of 
-his ability to ignite it by the purely invisible 
rays from the same source. It is interesting to 
know that a new locality for diamonds is report- 
ed by Herr Gustav Rose, of Berlin, which may 
be considered the first in Europe, if the western 
slope of the Ural is placed out of the question. 
Professor Wohler, of Géttingen, has also discov- 
ered minute diamonds in a piece of platinum 
from Oregox, 


When the Duke of Edinourgu ..:.; 9M dis late 
visit at Lahore he was careful not to accepi pres- 
ents of any very great value. The native princes 
generally gave him articles illustrative of the 
style of art in their respective states; but the 
gift offered by the Maharajah of Cashmere de- 
serves special mention. * After presenting a khil- 
lut, which consisted of one hundred and forty- 
two pieces of shawls and embroidered cloths, a 
long-shawl was produced, the like of which had 
never been made. It had been the incessant 
work of three hundred shawl-workers for three 
years. Through the fineness of the work many 
of these had lost their sight. Its actual cost in 
Cashmere was estimated at £1500, but as a work 
of art it was almost invaluable. The prince at 
once refused to accept this extraordinary gift, 
and the Maharajah, in great disappointment, was 
about to lay it aside, when the happy thought 
struck him that it Le be acceptable to the 
great Empress of Hindostan. He accordingly 
stated that this was a royal gift—it was made 
for royalty, and none other should wear it; 
would the prince = to accept it as a present 
to his royal mother? The prince deigned ac- 
cordingly. Presents of smaller value were then 
accepted by the prince for himself; a fine square 
embroidered shawl, and a choga, also b fully 
embroidered, a cravat, a piece of pashm for mak- 
ing up into clothes, and a handsome gold jug of 
excellent Cashmere work, 
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HALF-PENNY DINNER FOR POOR “CHILDREN” IN EAST LONDON: —tSme Page 282,| 
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THE HAD ST. JAMES’S PARK, ON A 
DRAWING ROOM DAY. 
(See illustration on page 280.} 
Om sights of London in the 
comma of Resin Senate ee ony 
tuous equipages bg bn e an ty 


ing spectacle 
solemnly approaching the shrine of social adora- 
ladies, immersed 


high aloft as = beneath the leafless trees 
of the Mall! 
matched pair of horses, whose proud pace is 
checked for a moment by the stoppage in front, 
is manned on the box by a very handsome coach- 
man, and a clever-looking servant beside him, 
with nosegays even bigger thanéhose which went 
before. ‘Their master is the nobleman or gentle- 

* man in a military uniform who sits with his two 
ladies inside. 





GOING TO THE DRAWING ROOM. 


Warts plumes upon her braided hair, rich jewels on 
her brow, 

Ah! thinks she of the dear old days, the green lanes 
ever now ?— 

The green lanes where, in leafy June, beneath a 
cloudless sky, 

We hearts exchanged—“true unto death”"—or said 
so—she and I! ‘ 


True unto death! So little know we what hath 
Fate in store. 

I live alone, and if she grieve, her grief is gilded o'er; 

Gold! universal medicine, in this gold-making age, 

Great king! there ne'er was pang so great thy touch 
could not assuage | 


O Fashion's queen! the diamonds upon thy snowy 
neck 


May glitter on an aching heart, and gall the bride 
they deck: 

Keep silence! What gay butterfly ‘mid all this tur- 
moil knows 

That yesternight thou dropped’st a tear upon a 
withered rose? 


Yet there is one who from the crowd, unseen, with 
eyesight dim, 

With gathering tears, looks on at thee, though thou 
think’st not on him! 

Run on, O carriage, with thy freight! What matters 
hearts betrayed ? 

Thus shift the scenes on Life’s wide stage, thus is 
the pageant played! 








HALF-PENNY DINNER FOR 
POOR CHILDREN. 
{See illustration on page 281.] 


UR illustration represents a scene at one of 
the half-penny dinners furnished by the 
ragged schools of St. George’s in the East, one 
of the poor and populous districts of East Lon- 
don. ‘These schools have been in operation five 
years, with Lord Shaftesbury as President, and 
have been the means of effecting much good in 
the wretched part of the city where they are 
located. Connected with the day and Sunday 
schools are a Penny Savings Bank, Lending Li- 
brary, Mothers’ Meeting, Sewing Class, and Soup 
Kitchen; and every Wednesday a plentiful din- 
ner of Irish stew is given to the children attend- 
ing the schools on the payment of one half-pen- 
ny, or about one cent each. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


ENT in Paris is the season for concerts; 
and these are so numerous just now that 
every evening is filled by them. The signal is 
set by the Empress, who permits no dancing at 
the Tuileries after Mardi Gras, but successively 
invites the troupes of the Italiens, the Opéra, and 
the Opéra Comique to sing there. At the first 
concert she wore a dress of cherry lampas, as 
shown in the illustration on our first page. The 
tunic was worn over a puffed skirt of white tulle, 
trimmed with a deep black lace flounce, which 
was so wide as almost to cover the whole skirt. 
The train was of immense length, and was edged 
with white lace. The very low corsage and short 
sleeves were edged with a bertha of black and 
white lace. This brilliant toilette was completed 
by a magnificent parure of emeralds, rubies, and 
diamonds, arranged in a Greek pattern, and 
forming an antique bandeau flat on the fore- 
head. 

M. Emile Ollivier was present at the last con- 
cert. He came probably because in these as- 
semblies, which are considered as negligé, a 
black coat is permissible. Our Prime Minister 


has not yet consented to exchange his plain citi- 
zen’s dress for the embroidered uniform imposed 
by etiquette on Ministers. He still « preserves 
his attitude as simple deputy; and the man who 
rules France at this moment does not even wear 
a bit of ribbon in his button-hole, for he has nev- 
er received - oration. : e 
Amoi e prettiest toilettes we may cite that 
ake Chevandier de Valdréme, the wife 
of the Minister of the wage tae bigpd a oe 
of green oie, very muc > Wil ie p 
separated by olds of green satin. Over the train 
was a tunic of satin with a double pouf; 
this tuni¢ was by beautiful lace, and loop- 
ed by clusters of Parma violets. Her coiffure 
was composed of clusters of violets, alternating 
with diamond flowers. The effect was extreme- 
ly stylish. 

Several great ladies appeared, like the Em- 

ress, in dresses wrought in the magnificent silk 
eae’ of Lyons, which are again in favor. The 
Louis XV. style is partially abandoned, and the 
spreading branches and large flowers of the times 
of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. are preferred. 
Generally the foliage is white, on a dark ground. 
Green and ruby are more in vogue than the oth- 
er colors. 

Of all the ladies at Count Stackelberg’s dinner, 
Madame Emile Ollivier attracted the most atten- 
tion. She is the youthful lioness of the season. 
She wore a pale blue dress, with the corsage cut 

uare, and trimmed with light tufted moss- 
fringe. It is well known that she never appears 
décolletée. Her coiffure was composed of a clus- 
ter of white and pink -acacias, which were set on 
the side of the head, and fell low on the chignon 
of tiful blonde curls. 

Mrs. Washburne, the wife of the United States 
Minister, was dressed in black velvet trimmed 
with lace. She is extremely petite, delicate, and 
very graceful. 

The Prince Imperial, who has just attained his 
majority, is present now at the dinners and con- 
certs. The illustration on the first page repre- 
sents the toilette worn by the Empress at his birth- 
day féte; a dress of pink and white striped satin, 


edged with two rows of black lace, with the |- 


straight sides sewed together, and a thick ruche 
of pink satin through the middle. Skirt of puffed 
white tulle. The young Prince is a graceful 
rather than handsome lad, although he resem- 
bles his mother. His face is still childish, like 
his character, which is open and prankish. He 
is called, indeed, a mischievous boy. THis eyes 
are blue, like’ those of the Emperor, and he also 
has his father’s smile.. He was present at the 
last concert, and insisted that the programme 
should be interrupted in order that the pretty 
Marie Rose, from the Opéra, might sing the 
‘*Djinns,” a familiar melody. The little Prince 
has plenty of French wit—that is, the spirit of 
repartee. The other day he made a rejoinder to 
his mother which has been very much talked but 
not written about. The reign of Fraugois I. 
being under discussion, the young Prince de- 
clared that he ought not to have delivered up his 
sword at the battle of Pavia. ‘* What have you 
to say about it?” asked the Empress. ‘* How 
can a child like you know what a man ought to 
have done in such a serious position?” The 
Prince continued to maintain his ground, and, 
as his mother smiled at his childish persistency, 
he exclaimed, with great warmth, ‘‘ But, do you 
see, Mamma, we can not look at this question 
from the same stand-point.” ‘‘ Why not ?” asked 
his mother. ‘‘ Because you are a Spaniard and 
I am a®renchman.” Emperor smiled, the 
Empress bit her lip, and the guests were stryck 
with this unexpected repartee, which indicated 
that the young Prince possessed a keen sense of 
his nationality. 

At mid-Lent a comedy was to have been played 
at the palace of the Princess Mathilde; but the 
trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte put a stop to all 
fétes in the Imperial family. 

We dined a few days since in company with 
Prince Napoleon, at the house of Madame Ducos, 
the widow of the most celebrated Minister of the 
Marine during the reign of Napoleon III., and 
were greatly interested by the conversation of 
the Prince, whose political ideas are extremely 
liberal. There were many elegant women pres- 
ent at the dinner. Among others Princess You- 
soupof, who was once one of the most beautiful 
princesses of Europe, and is still one of the rich- 
est. The Princess wore a dress of black velvet, 
trimmed with magnificent old English point, and 
a parure of turquoises of immense size set with 
diamonds, She also wore turquoises in her hair. 

ELIANE DE Marsy. 
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scene of his visit to General Pomeroy’s lodgings 
soon faded into the remote past; and the pro- 
jected marriage was banished in his mind to the 
dim shades of a remote future. As for the two 
old men, they only met once or twice in all 
these years. General Pomeroy could not man- 
age very well to leave his daughter, and Lord 
Chetwynde’s health @id not allow him to visit 
Pomeroy. He often urged the General to bring 
Zillah with him to Chetwynde Castle, but this 
the young lady positively refused to consent to. 
Nor did the General himself care particularly 
about taking her there. 

Pomeroy Court was a fine old mansion, with 
no pretensions to grandeur, but full of that solid 
comfort which characterizes so many country 
houses of England. It was irregular in shape, 
and belonged to different periods; the main 
building being Elizabethan, from which there 
projected an addition in that stiff Dutch style 
which William and Mary introduced. A wide, 
well-timbered park surrounded it, beyond which 
lay the village of Pomeroy. 

One morning in June, 1856, a man came up 
the avenue and entered the Hall. He was of 
medium size, with short light hair, low brow, 
light eyes, and thin face, and he carried a scroll 
of music in hishand. He entered the Hall with 
the air of an habitué, aff proceeded to the south 
parlor. Here his attention was at once arrested 
by a figure standing by one of the windows. It 
was a young girl, slender and graceful in form, 
dressed in black, with masses of heavy black 
hair coiled up behind her head. Her back was 
turned toward him, and he stood in silence for 
some time looking toward her. 

At last he spoke: ‘‘ Miss Krieff—” 

The one called Miss Krieff turned and said, in 
an indifferent monotone: ‘‘ Good-morning, Mr. 
Gualtier.” : 

Turning thus she showed a face which had in 
it nothing whatever of the English type—a dark 
olive complexion, almost swarthy, in fact ; thick, 
luxuriant black hair, eyes intensely black and 
piercingly lustrous, retreating chin, and retreat- 
ing narrow forehead. In that face, with its in- 
tense eyes, there was the possibility of rare charm 
and fascination, and beauty of a very unusual 
kind; but at the present moment, as she looked 
carelessly and almost sullenly at her visitor, there 
was something repellent. , 

** Where is Miss Pomeroy ?” asked Gualtier. 

** About, somewhere,” answered. Miss Krieff, 
shortly. 

‘* Will she not play to-day ?” 

**T think not.” : 

“Why ?” 

‘The usual cause.” 

** What?” 

‘*'Tantrums,” said Miss Krieff. 

“*Tt is a pity,” said Gualtier, dryly, ‘that she 
is so irregular in her lessons. She will never 
advance.” 

‘* The idea of her ever pretending to take les- 
sons of any body in any thing is absurd,” said 
Miss Krieff. ‘*‘ Besides, itis as much as a teach- 
er’s life is worth, You will certainly leave the 
house some day with a broken head.’ 

Gualtier smiled, showing a set of large yellow 
teeth, and his small light eyes twinkled. 

‘STt is nothing for me, but I sometimes think 
it must be hard for you, Miss Krieff,” said he, 


insinuatingly. 


‘* Hard!” she -repeated, and her eyes flashed 
as she glanced at Gualtier; but in an instant it 
passed, and she answered in a soft stealthy 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TWO IMPORTANT CHARACTERS. 


Axsour five years 


events narrated in the coe 


ter. 
eral’s household had left their 


of e t out. of 


an idle 


away since the 
The Gen- 
mdon lodgings 
not long after Guy's visit, and had removed to 
the family seat at Pomeroy, Court, where they 
had remained ever since. During these years 
Guy had been living the life common with young 
officers, moving about from place to place, going 
sometimes ona visit to his father, and, on the 
whole, extracting an uncommonly large amount 
life. The memory of his 
betrothal never troubled him ; he fortunately es- 
caped any affair of the heart more serious than 

flirta tion in a garrison town; the odd 


voice : “‘ Oh yes, it is hard sometimes; but then 
dependents have no right to complain of the 
whims of their superiors and benefactors, you 
know.” 

Gualtier said nothing, but seemed to wait fur- 
ther disclosures. After a time Miss Krieff look- 
ed up, and surveyed him with her penetrating 

ze. 

**You must have a great deal to bear, I think,” 
said he at last. 

‘* Have you observed it?” she asked. 

‘Am I not Miss Pomeroy’s tutor? How 
can I help observing it ?” was the reply. 

“* Have TI ever acted as though I was dissatis- 
fied or discontented, or did you ever see any 
thing in me which would lead you to suppose 
that I was otherwise than contented ?” 

**You are generally regarded as a model of 
good-nature,” said Gualtier, in a cautious, non- 
committal tone. ‘‘ Why should I think other- 








wise? They say that no one but you could live 
with Miss Pomeroy.” 

Miss Krieff looked away, and a stealthy smile 
crept over her features. 

*Good-nature!” she murmured. A laugh 
that sounded almost like a sob escaped her. Si- 
lence followed, and Gualtier sat looking abstract- 
edly at his sheet of music. 

**How do you like the General?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

** How could I help loving Miss Pomeroy’s 
father ?” replied Miss Krieff, with the old stealthy 
smile reappearing. 

**Ts he not just and honorable ?” 

*¢ Both—more too—he is generous and tender. 
He is above all a fond father—so fond,” she add- 
ed, with something like a sneer, ‘‘ that all his 
justice, his tenderness, and his generosity are ex- 
erted for the exclusive benefit of that darling 
child on whom he dotes. I assure you, you can 
have no idea how touching it is to see them to- 
gether.” - 

“Do you often feel this tenderness toward 
them ?” asked Gualtiel, turning his thin sallow 
face toward her. 

** Always,” said Miss Krieff, slo: She 
rose from her chair, where she ha en her 
seat, and looked fixedly at him for some time 
without one word. 

‘You appear to be interested in this family,” 
said she at length. Gualtier looked at her for 
a moment—then his eyes fell. 

** How can I be otherwise than interested in 
one like you?” he murmured. 

**The General befriended you. He found 
you in London, and offered you a large salary 
to teach his daughter.” 

“The General was very kind, and is so still.” 

Miss Krieff paused, and looked at him with 
keen and vigilant scrutiny. 

‘*Would you be shocked,” she asked at 
length, “‘if you were to hear that the General 
had an enemy ?” 

“That would altogether depend upon who the 
cast Rapa be.” 

‘* An enemy,” continued Miss Krieff, with in- 
tense bitterness of tone—‘‘irt his own family ?” 

** That would be strange,” said Gualtier, ‘‘ but 
I can imagine an enemy with whom I would not 
be offended,” F 

** What would you think,” asked Miss Krieff, 
after another pause, during which her keen 
scrutinizing gaze was fixed on Gualtier, ‘‘if that 
enemy had for years been on the watch, and un- 
der a thin veil of good-nature had concealed the 
most vengeful -feelings? What would you say 
if that enemy had grown so malignant that only 
one desire remained, and that was—to do some 
injury in some way to General Pomeroy?” 

‘**'You must tell me more,” said Gualtier, ‘‘ be- 
fore I answer. I am fully capable of under- 
standing all that hate may desire or accomplish. 
But has this enemy of whom you speak done 
any thing? H: she found out any thing? Has 
she ever discovered any way in which her hate 
may be gratified ?” 

“You seem to take it for granted that his en- 
emy is a woman?” 

** Of course.” 

*¢ Well, then, I will answer you. She has 
found out something—or, rather, she is in the 
way toward finding out something—which may 
yet enable her to gratify her desires.” 

** Have you any objections to tell what that 
may be?” asked Gualtier. 

Miss Krieff said nothing for some time, dur- 
ing which each looked earnestly at the other. 

**No,” said she at last. 

‘What is it?” 

*‘It is something that I have found among 
the General’s papers,” said she, in a low voice. 

‘*You have examined the General’s papers, 
then ?” 

‘¢ What I said implied that much, I believe,’ 
said Miss Krieff, coolly. 

‘¢ And what is it?” 

‘¢ A certain mysterious document.” 

ss Mysterious document ?” repeated Gualtier. 

‘ Yes. ”» « ‘ 


*¢ What ?” 

“Tt is a writing in cipher.” 

*¢ And you have made it out?” 

** No, I have not.” 

‘¢ Of what use is it, then ?” 

‘*J think it may be of some importance, or it 
would not have been kept where it was, and it 
would not have been written in cipher.” 

‘¢ What can you do with it?” asked Gualtier, 
after some silence. 

‘“<T do not yet see what I can do with it, but 
others may.” 

‘¢ What others ?” 

*¢T hope to find some friend who may have 
more skill in cryptography than I have, and may 
be able to decipher it.’ 

“¢Can you not decipher it at all?” 

‘¢ Only in part.” 

‘¢ And whatis it that you have found out?” 

‘<T will tell you some other time, perhaps.” 

‘© You object to tell me now ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘¢ When will you tell me?” 

“< When we are better acquainted.” 

“ Are we not pretty well acquainted now ?” . 

“ Not so well as I hope we shall be hereafter. 

‘+T shall wait most patiently, then,” said Gual- 
tier, earnestly, “till our increased intimacy shall 
give me some more of your confidence. But 


- might you not give me some general idea of that 


which you think you have discovered ?” 

Miss Krieff hesitated. 

“Do not let me force myself into your confi- 
dence,” said Gualtier. 

“No,” said Miss Krieff, in that cold, repel- 
lent manner which she could so easily assume. 
“There is no danger of that. But I have no 
objection to tell you what seems to me to be 
the general meaning of that which I have deci- 
phered.” 
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‘¢ What is it?” 

‘¢ As far as I can see,” said Miss Krieff, ‘it 
charges General Pomeroy with atrocious crimes, 
and implicates him in one in particular, the knowl- 
edge of which, ifit be reallyso, can be used against 
him with terrible—yes, fatal effect. I now can 
understand very easily why he was so strangely 
and frantically eager to betroth his child to the 
son of Lord Chetwynde—why he trampled on all 
decency, and bound his own daughter, little more 
than a baby, to a stranger—why he purchased 
Guy Molyneux, body and soul, for money. All 
is plain from this. But, after all, it is a puzzle. 
He makes so high a profession of honor that if 
his profession were real he would have thought 
of a betrothal any where except there. Oh, if 
Lord Chetwynde only had the faintest concep- 
tion of this!” 

“¢ But what is it?” cried Gnaltier, with eager 
¢uriosity, which was stimulated to the utmost by 
Miss Krieff’s words and tones. 

‘*T will tell you some other time,” said Miss 
Krieff, resuming her repellant tone—‘‘ not now. 
If I find you worthy of my confidence, I will 
give it to you.” 

‘¢T will try to show myself worthy of it,” said 
Gualtier, and, after a time, took his departure, 
leaving Miss Krieff to her thoughts. 

Now, who was this Miss Krieff? She was an 
important member of the numerous household 
which the General had brought with him from 
India. She had been under his guardianship 
since her infancy; who she was no one knew 
but the General himself. Her position was an 
honorable one, and the General always treated 
her with a respect and affection that were almost 
paternal. ‘Thus her life had been passed, first 
as playmate to Zillah, whom she exceeded in 
age by about four years, and afterward as com- 
panion, friend, almost sister, to the spoiled child 
and wayward heiress. 

Hilda Krieff was a person of no common char- 
acter. Even in India her nature had exhibited 
remarkable traits. Child as she then was, her 
astuteness and self-control were such as might 
have excited the admiration of Macchiavelli him- 
self. By persistent flattery, by the indulgence 
of every whim, and, above all, by the most ex- 
aggerated protestations of devotion, she had ob- 
tained a powerful influence over Zillah’s uncon- 
trolled but loving nature; and thus she had grad- 
ually made herself so indispensable to her that 
Zillah could never bear to be separated from one 
who so humored all her whims, and bore her 
most ungovernable fits of passion with such un- 
varying sweetness. Hilda had evidently taken 
her lesson from the General himself; and thus 
Zillah was treated with equal servility by her fa- 
ther and her friend. 

Personally, there was some general resemblance 
between the two girls; though in Hilda the sal- 
low hue of ill health was replaced by a clear olive 
complexion; and her eyes, which she seldom 
raised, had a somewhat furtive manner at times, 
which was altogether absent from Zillah’s clear 
frank gaze. Hilda’s voice was low and me- 
lodious, never even in the abandon of childish 
play, or in any excitement, had she been known 
to raise fts tones ; her step was soft and noiseless, 
and one had no idea that she was in the room 
till she was found standing by one’s side. 

Zillah’s maid Sarah described in her own way 
the characteristics of Hilda Krieff: 

“That Injun girl,” she said, ‘‘ always giv her 
aturn. For her part she preferred missy, who, 
though she did kick uncommon, and were awful 
cantankerous to manage, was always ready to- 


known to the General Zillah’s utter idleness and 

selfishness—that she (the governess) felt that she 
was unable to do her justice; that possibly the 
fault lay in her own method of imparting in- 

struction, and that she therefore begged to re- 
sign the position of Miss Pomeroy’s instructress. 

Now, as each new teacher had begun a system 
of her own which she had not had time to de- 
velop, it may be easily seen that the little knowl- 
edge which Zillah was of the most 
desultory character. Yet after all she had some- 
thing in her favor. She had a taste for read- 
ing, and this led her to a familiarity with the 
best authors. More than this, her father had 
instilled into her mind a chivalrous sense of hon- 
or; and from natural ‘instinct, as well as from 
his teachings, she loved all that was noble and 
pure. Medieval romance was most congenial to 
her taste; and of all the heroes who figure there 
she loved best the pure, the high-souled, the 
heavenly Sir Galahad. All the heroes of the 
Arthurian or of the Carlovingian epopee were 
adored by this wayward but generous girl. She 
would sit for hours curled up on a window-sill 
of the library, reading tales of Arthur and the 
knights of the Round Table, or of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins. Fairy lore, and whatever else 
our medieval ancestors have loved, thus became 
most familiar to her, and all her soul became im- 
bued with these bright and radiant fancies. And 
through it all she learned the one great lesson 
which these romances teach—that the grandest 
and most heroic of all virtues is self-abnegation 
at the call of honor and loyalty. 

The only trouble was, Zillah took too grand 
a view of this virtue to.make it practically useful 
in daily life. If she had thus taken it to her 
heart, it might have made her practice it by giv- 
ing up her will to those around her, and by 
showing from day to day the beauty of gentle- 
ness and courtesy. This, however, she never 
thought of; or, if it came to her mind, she con- 
sidered it quite beneath her notice. Hers was 
simply a grand theory, to carry out which she 
never dreamed of any sacrifice but one of the 
grandest character. 

The General certainly did all in his power to 
induce her to learn; and if she did not, it was 
scarcely his fault. But, while Zillah thus grew 
up in ignorance, there was one who did profit by 
the instructions which she had despised, and, in 
spite of the constant change of teachers which 
Zillah’s impracticable character had rendered 
necessary, was now, at the age of nineteen, a 
refined, well-educated,-and_ highly-accomplished 
young lady. This was Hilda Krieff. General 
Pomeroy was anxious that she should have eve: 
possible advantage, and Zillah was glad aaa 
to have a companion in her studies. The result 
is easily stated. . Zillah was idle, Hilda was stu- 
dious, and all that the teachers could impart was 
diligently mastered by her. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE SECRET CIPHER. 


Some time passed away, and Gualtier made 
his usual visits. Zillah’s moods were variable 
and capricious.‘ Sometimes she would languidly 
declare that she could not take her lesson; at 
other times she would take it for about ten min- 
utes ; and then, rising hastily from the piano, she 
would insist that she was tired, and refuse to 
study any more for that day. Once or- twice, 
by an extreme effort, she managed to devote a 
whole half hour, and then, as though such ex- 
ertion was superhuman, she would ‘retire, and 





make it up, and say as she had been naughty. 
For my part,” concluded Sarah, “I 


One day Gualtier came and found Hilda alone. 
She was somewhat distrait, but showed pleasure 
at seeing, him, at which he felt both gratified and 
flattered. ‘‘ Where is Miss Pomeroy?” he asked, 
after the usual greetings had been exchanged. 
“* You will not have the pleasure of seeing her 
to-day,” answered Hilda, dryly. 
“Ts she ill?” 
‘Til? She is never ill. No, 
out.” 
“A?! 
*“‘The General was going to take a drive to 
visit a friend, and she took it into her head to 
accompany him. Of course he had to take her. 
It was very inconvenient—and very ridiculous— 
but the moment she proposed it he assented, with 
only a very faint effort at dissuasion. So they 
have gone, and will not be back for some hours.” 
‘“*T hope you will allow me to say,” remarked 
Gualtier, in a low voice, ‘‘ that I consider her 
absence rather an advantage than otherwise.” 
. ‘You could hardly feel otherwise,” said Hil- 
a. 
is true; but it is coming. Some day you will 
not walk out of the house. You will be carried 
out.” 
“*You speak bitterly.” 
‘*T feel bitterly.” 
‘*Has any thing new happened?” he asked, 
following up the advantage which her confession 
gave him. 
‘**No; it isthe old story. Interminable trou- 
bles, which have to be borne with interminable 
patience.” 

There was a long silence. ‘* You spoke once,” 

said Gualtier at last, in a low tone, ‘of some- 
thing which you promised one day to tell me— 
some papers. You said that you would show 
them some day when we were better acquainted. 
Are we not Witer acquainted? You have seen 
me now for many weeks since that time, and 
ought to know whether I am worthy to be trust- 
ed or not.” 
* ‘Mr, Gualtier,” said Hilda, frankly, and with- 
out hesitation, ‘‘from my point of view I have 
concluded that you are worthy to be trusted. I 
have decided to show you the paper.” 

Gualtier began to murmur his thanks. Hilda 
waved her hand. . ‘‘ There is no need of that,” 
said she. ‘It may not amount to any thing, 
and then your thanks will be thrown away. If 
it does amount to something you will share the 
benefit of it with me—though you can not share 
the revenge,” she muttered, in a lower tone. 
‘¢ But, after all,” she continued, ‘*I do not know 
that any thing can be gained by it. The con- 
jectures which I have formed may all be un- 
founded.” 

** At any rate, I shall be able to see what the 
foundation is,” said Gualtier. 

“True,” returned Hilda, rising; ‘‘ and so I 
will go at once and get the paper.” 

‘* Have you kept it ever since ?” he asked. 

‘*What! the paper? Oh, you must not im- 
agine that I have kept the original! No,no. I 
kept it long enough to make a copy, and returned 
the original to its place.” 

- ‘Where did you find it?” 

‘¢In the General’s private desk.” 

‘**Did it seem to be a paper of any import- 
ance?” 

**Yes; it was kept by itself in a secret drawer. 
That showed its importance.” 

Hilda then left the room, and in a short time 
returned with a paper in her hand. 

~* Here it is,” she said, and she gave it to Gual- 
tier. Gualtier took it, and unfolding it, he saw 


She has gone 








for several weeks afterward plead that half hour 


**You have not yet got a broken head, it | 


‘Can you solve cipher alphabets ?” 

*¢Yes, where there is nothing more than a 
concealment of the letters. Where there is any 
approach to hieroglyphic writing, or syllabic ci- 
phers, I am baffled.” 

‘* And have you solved this ?” 

“ No. ” 


“*T thought you said that you had, and that it 
contained charges against General Pomeroy.” 

‘* That is my difficulty. Ihave tried the usual 
tests, and have made out several lines; but there 
is something about it which puzzles me; and 
though I have worked at it for nearly a year, I 
have not been able to get to the bottom of it.” 

** Are you sure that your deciphering is cor- 
rect ?” 

“ No. ” 

‘Why not?” 

** Because it ought to apply to all, and it does 
not. It only applies to a quarter of it.” 

‘Perhaps it is all hieroglyphic, or syllabic 
writing.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so.” 

‘* In that case can you solve it ?” 

“No; and that is one reason why I have 
thought of you. Have you ever tried any thing 
of the kind ?” 

‘*No; never. And I don’t see how you have 
learned any thing about it, or how you have been 
able to arrive at any principle of action.” 

‘Qh, as to that,” returned Hilda, ‘‘ the prin- 
ciple upon which I work is very simple ; but I 
wish you to try the solution with your own un- 
aided ingenuity. So, simple as my plan is, I will 
not tell you any thing about it just now.” 

Gualtier looked again at the paper with an ex- 
pression of deep perplexity. 

** How am I even to begin?” said he. ‘* What 
amItodo? You might as well ask me to trans- 
late the Peschito version of the Syriac gospels, 
or the Rig-Veda.” 

“*T think,” said Hilda, coolly, “that you have 


* 


sufficient ingenuity.” 

“T have,” said Gualtier ; ‘* but, unfortunately, 
my ingenuity does not lie at all in this direction. 
This is something different from any thing that 
has ever come in my way before. See,” he said, 
pointing to the paper, ‘‘ this solid mass of letters. 
It is a perfect block, an exact rectangle. How 
do you know where to begin? Nothing on the 
letters shows this. How do you know whether 
you are to read from left to right, or from right 
to left, like Hebrew and Arabic; or both ways, 
like the old Greek Boustrephedon ; or vertically, 
like the Chinese; or, for that matter, diagonally? 
Why, one doesn’t know even how to begin!” 

‘*That must all be carefully considered,” said 
Hilda. ‘‘I have weighed it all, and know every 
letter by heart; its shape, its position, and all 
about it.” 

‘* Well,” said Gualtier, ‘* you must not be at 
all surprised if I fail utterly.” 

** At least you will try?” 

‘*Try? I shall be only too happy. I shall 
devote to this all the time that I have. I will 
give up all my mind and all my soul to it. I 
will not only examine it while I am by myself, 
but I will carry this paper with me wherever I 
go, and occupy every spare moment in studying 
it. I'll learn every character by heart, and think 
over them all day, and dream about them all 
night. Do not be afraid that I shall neglect it. 
It is enough for me that you have given this for 
me to attempt its solution.” 


ity, but Hilda did not seem to notice it at all. 
** Recollect,” she said, in her usual cool man- 





this: 


ner, ‘‘it is as much for your interest as for mine. 





am free to confess I have often giv 
missy a sly shake when she was in 
one of them tantrums, and I got the 
chance, and however that girl can 
be always meek spoken even when 
she has books a-shied at her head is 
more than I can tell, and I don’t like 
it neither. Isee a leok in them eyes 
of hers sometimes as I don’t like.” 
Thus we see that Hilda’s Chris- 
tian-like forgiveness of injuries met 
with but little appreciation in some 
quarters. But this mattered little, 
since with the General and Zillah 
she was always in the highest favor. 
What had these years that had 
passed done for Zillah ? In person- 
al appearance not very much. The 
plain sickly child had developed into 
a tall ungainly girl, whose legs and 
arms appeared incessantly to present 
to their owner the insoluble prob- 
lem—What is to be done with us? 
Her face was still thin and sallow, 
although it was redeemed by its 
magnificent eyes and wealth of lus- 
trous, jet-black hair. As to her 
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Gualtier spoke with earnestness and impetuos- ° 








hair, to tell the truth, she managed its luxuriant 
folds in a manner as little ornamental as pos- 
sible. She would never consent to allow it to 
be dressed, affirming that it would drive her 
mad to sit still so long, and it was accordingly 
tricked up with more regard to expedition than 
to neatness; and long untidy locks might gen- 
erally be seen straggling over her shoulders. 
Nevertheless a mind possessed of lively imagina- 
tion and great faith might have traced in this 
girl the possibility of better things. 

In mental acquirements she was lamentably 
deficient. Her mind-was a garden gone to 
waste; the weeds flourished, but the good seed 
refused to take root. | It had been found almost 
impossible to give her even the rudiments of a 
good education. Governess after governess had 
come to Pomeroy Hall; governess after govern- 
ess after a short trial had left, each one telling 
the same story: Miss Pomeroy’s abilities were 
good, even above the average, but her disincli- 
Nation to learning was so great—such was the 
delicately expressed formula in which they made 


as an excuse for her negligence. All this Gual- 
tier bore with perfect equanimity. Hilda said 
nothing; and generally, after Zillah’s retirement, 
she would go to the piano herself and take a 
lesson. P 

These lessons were diversified by general con- 
versation. Often they spoke about Zillah, but 
very seldom was it that they went beyond this. 
Miss Krieff showed no desire to speak of the 
subject which they once had touched upon, and 
Gualtier was too cunning to be obtrusive. So 
the weeks passed by without any renewal of that 
confidential conversation in which they had once 
indulged. 

While Zillah was present, Hilda never in any 
instance showed any sign whatever of anger or 
impatience. She seemed not to notice her be- 
havior, or if she did notice it she seemed to think 
it a very ordinary matter. On Zillah’s retiring 
she generally took her place at the piano with- 
out a word, and Gualtier began his instructions. 
It was during these instructions that their con- 
versation generally took place. 





Gualtier took this singular paper, and exam- 
ined ‘it long and earnestly. Hilda had copied 
out the characters with painful minuteness and 
beautiful accuracy; but nothing in it suggested 
to him any revelation of its dark meaning, and 
he put it down with a strange, bewildered air. 

“*What is it all?” he asked. ‘“‘It seems to 
contain some mystery, beyond a doubt. I can 
gather nothing from the characters. They are 
all astronomical signs; and, so far as I can see, 
are the signs of the zodiac and of the planets. 
Here, said he, pointing to the character , is the 
sign of the Sun; and here, pointing to +, is Libra; 
and here is Aries, pointing to the sign °. 

‘*Yes,” said Hilda; ‘‘and that occurs most fre- 
quently.” 

‘* What is it all?” 

‘*T take it to be a secret cipher.” 

** How 2?” 

‘* Why, this—that these signs are only used to 
represent letters of the alphabet. If such a sim- 
ple mode of concealment has been used the solu- 
tion is an easy one.” 





If my conjecture is right, it may be of the utmost 
value. If I am wrong, then I do not know what 
to do. : 
‘¢ You think that this implicates General Pome- 
roy in some crime ?” 

‘«That is my impression, from my own attempt 
at solving it. But, as I said, my solution is only 
a partial one. I can not fathom the rest of it, 
and do not know how to begin to do so. That 
is the reason why I want your help.” 


oo - 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DECIPHERING. 


Many weeks passed away before Gualtier had 
another opportunity of having a confidential con- 
versation with Miss Krieff.» Zillah seemed to be 
perverse. She was as capricious as ever as to 
her music: some days attending to it for five 
minutes, other days halfan hour ; but now she did 
not choose to leave the room. She would quit 
the piano, and, flinging herself into a chair, de- 
clare that she wanted to see how Hilda stood it. 
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As Hilda seated herself and wrought out elabo- 
rate combinations from the instrument, she would 
listen attentively, and when it was over she would 
give expression to some despairing words as to 
her own stupidity. 

Yet Gualtier had. opportunities, and he was not 
slow to avail himself of them. - Confidential in- 
tercourse had arisen between himself and Miss 
Krieff, and he Boies reagan egies ener ead 
of the’ great advantage which this gave him. 
‘They had a secret in common—she had admitted 
him:to her intimacy. There was an understand- 
ing between them. Each felt an interest in the 
other, Gualtier knew that he was moré than an 
ordinary music-teacher to her. : 

During those days when Zillah persistently 
staid in the room he made opportunities for him- 
self, Standing behind her at the piano he had 
chanees of speaking words which Zillah could 
not hear. 

Thus: ‘* Your fingering there is not correct, 
Miss Krieff,” he would say in alow tone. ** You 


must = the second finger on G. I have not yet |’ 


deciphered it.” 

‘*But the book indicates the third: finger on 
G. Have you tried ?” 

‘*It is a blunder of the. printer. - Yes, every 
day—aimost every hour of eyery day.” 

** Yot it seems to me to be natural to put the 
third finger there. Are you discouraged ?” 

“Try the second finger once or twice, this 
way ;” and he played a few notes, ‘*‘ Discour- 
aged? no; I am willing to keep at it for an in- 
definite period.” 

‘**¥es, I see that it is better. You must suc- 
ceed. I was three months at it before I dis- 
covered any thing.” 

‘*That passage is allegro, and you played it 
andante, T wish you would give me a faint hint 
as to the way in which you deciphered it.” 

‘*T did not notice the directions,” responded 
Miss Krieff, playing the passage over again. 
‘* Will that do? No, I will give no hint. You 
would only imitate me then, and I wish you to 
find out for yourself on your own priticiple.” 

‘* Yes, that is much better. But I have no 
principle to start on, and have not yet found out 
even how to begin.” 

‘*T must pay more attention to ‘expression,’ 
I see. You say my ‘time’ is correct enough. 
If you are not discouraged, you will find it out 

et.” 
. ‘* Your ‘time’ is perfect. - If it is possible, I 
will find it out.’ I am not discouraged.” 

‘*Well, I will hope for something better the 
next time, and now don’t speak about it any 
more. The ‘brat’ is listening.” i 

** Allegro, allegro; remember, Miss Krieff: 
You always confound andante with allegro.” 

‘So I do. They have the same initials.” 

Such was the nature of Gualtier’s musical in- 
structions. ‘These communications, However, 
were brief and hurried, .and only served to deepen 
the intimacy between them. They had now mu- 
tually recognized themselves as two conspirators, 
and had thus become already indispensable to 
one another. 

They waited patiently, however, and at length 
their patient waiting was rewarded. One day 
Gualtier came and found that Zillah was unwell, 
and confined to her room. It was the slightest 
thing in the world, but the General was anxious 
and fidgety, and was staying in the roof with 
her trying to amuse her, This Miss Krieff told 
him with her usual bitterness. 

“* And now,” said she, ‘‘ we will have an hour. 
I want to know what you have done.” 

Done! Nothing.” 

‘* Nothing ?” 

‘““No, nothing. My. genius does not lie in 
that direction. You might as well have expected 
me to decipher a Ninevite inscription. I can do 
nothing.” 

‘* Have you tried ?” 

“‘Tried! I assure you that for the last month 
the only thing that I have thought of has been 
this. - Many reasons have urged me to decipher 
it, but the chief motive was the hope of bringing 
to you a complete explanation.” 

*¢ Have you not made out at least a part of it ?” 

** Not a part—not a single word—if there are 
words in it—which I very much doubt.” 

‘*Why should you doubt it?” 

‘Tt seems to me that it must consist of hiero- 
glyphics. You yourself say that you have only 
made out a part of it, and that you doubt whether 
it is a valid interpretation. . After all, then, your 
interpretation is only partial—only a conjecture. 
Now I have not begun to make even a conjecture, 
For see—what is this?” and Gualtiér dtew the 
well-thumbed paper from his pocket. ‘‘I have 
counted up all the different characters here, and 
find that they are forty in number. ‘They are 
composed chiefly of astronomical signs ; but six- 
teen of them are the ordinary punctuation marks, 
such as one sees every day. If it were merely a 
secret alphabet, there would be twenty-six signs 
only, not forty. What can one do with forty 
signs ? 

‘‘T have examined different grammars of for- 
eign languages to see if any of them had forty 
letters, but among the few books at my command 
I can find none; and even if it were so, what 
then? What would be the use of trying to de- 
cipher an inscription in Arabic? I thought at 
one time that perhaps the writer might have 
adopted the short-hand alphabet, but changed 
the signs. Yet even when I go from this prin- 
ciple 1 can do nothing.” 

‘*'Then you give it up altogether ?” 

“Yes, altogether and utterly, so far as I am 
concerned ; but I still am anxious to know what 
you have deciphered, and how you have deci- 
phered it. I have a hope that I may gain some 
light from vour discovery, and thus be able to do 
something myself.” 

“Well,” said Miss Krieff, ‘*I will tell you, since 
you have failed so completely. My principle is 
a simple one; and my deciphering, though only 





partial, seems to me to be so true, as far as it 
goes, that I can not imagine how any other re- 
sult can be found. ; 

“*T am aware,” she continued, ‘‘ that there are 
forty different characters in the inscription. I 
counted them all'out, and wrote them out most 
carefully. I went on the simple principle that 
the writer had written in English, and that the 
number of the letters might be disregarded on a 
first examination. - $s 

‘*Then I examined the number of times in 
which each letter occurred. I found that the 





‘* Because I wanted you to decipher it your- 
self on your own principle. . Of what use would 
it be if you only followed over my track? You 
would then have come only to my result. But 
I must tell you the result of my ‘examination. 
After counting up the recurrence of all the letters 
on more than two hundred: pages of standard 
authors, I made out an average of the times of 
their recurrence, and I have’ the’ paper here on 


which I wrote the average down.” 


And Miss Krieff drew from her pocket a paper 
which she unfolded and showed'to Gualtier. 
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sign y occurred most frequently. . Next was 1; 

next y; and then o, and Q, and «, and #, 

and 3.” Miss Krieff marked ‘these signs down 

as she spoke. . 
Gualtier nodded. 


“There was this peculiarity about these signs,” | + 


said Miss Krieff, ‘‘ that they occurred all through 
the writing, while the others occurred some in 
the first half and some in the second. * For this 
inscription is very peculiar in this respect. It is 
only in the second half that the signs of punctua- 
tion occur. The signs of the first half are all 
astronomical. ; 

‘* You must remember,” continued Miss Krieff, 
‘*that I did not think of any other language than 
the English.’ The idea of its being any dialect 
of the Hindustani never entered my head. So I 
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On it was the following: 
AVERAGE Or LETTERS. 
times per page. N senace : - times per page. 
1200 « “ “ D . 
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100 iif tf “ Ga Rota 380 “ “ “ 
‘*The rest,” said Miss Krieff, ‘‘occur on the 
average less than thirty times on a page, and so 





_Idid not mark them. .‘F,’:‘P,’ and ‘K’ may 


be supposed to occur more frequently than some 
others ; but they do not. ‘ 

‘¢¢,’ then,” she continued, “is the letter of 
first importance in the English language. ‘A,’ 
and ‘T,’ and ‘ H,’ are the next ones. Now there 


but it is more than I have been able to arrive 
at.” 

‘*Men,”’said Miss Krieff, ‘‘ reason too much. 
You have been imagining all sorts of languages 
in which this may have been written. Now, 
women go by intuitions. I acted in that way.” 

‘**Intuitions!” exclaimed Gualtier. ‘You 
have reasoned out this thing in a way which 
might have done honor to Bacon. You have 
laid down a great principle as a foundation, and 
have gone earnestly to work building up your 
theory. Champollion himself did not surpass 

ou.” - 


Gualtier’s tone expressed profound admiration. 
It was not idle compliment, It wassincere. He 
looked upon her at that moment as a superior 
genius. His intellect bowed before hers. Miss 
Krieff saw the ascendency which she had gained 
over him; and his expressions of admiration 
| were not unwelcomes Admiration! Rare, in- 
deed, was it that she had heard any expressions 
of that kind, and when they came they were as 
- welcome as is the water to the parched and thirsty 
ground. Her whole manner softened toward 
him, ‘and her eyes, which were usualiy so bright 
and hard, now grew softer, though none the less 
bright. : 

‘*You overestimate what I have done,” said 
she, ‘‘and you forget that it is only partially ef- 
fected.” 

‘* Whether partially or not,” replied Gualtier, 
‘“‘T have the most intense curiosity to see what 
you have done. Have you any objectiens to 
show it to me?: Now that I have failed by my- 
self, the only hope that I have is to be able to 
succeed through your assistance. You can show 
your superiority to me here; perhaps, in other 
things, I may be of service to you.” 

‘*T have no objections,” said Miss Krieff. ‘‘In- 
‘deed I would rather show you my results than 
not, so as to hear what you have to say about 
them. I am not at all satisfied, for it is only 
partial. I know what you will say. You will 
see several reasons, all of which are very good, 
for doubting my interpretation of this writing.” 

‘*T can assure you that I shall doubt nothing. 
After my own disgraceful failure any interpreta- 
tion will seem to me to be a work of genius. I 
doubt! I shall stand in an attitude of humble 
admiration. Believe me any interpretation of 
yours will only fill me with a sense of my own 
weakness.” . 

“Well,” said Miss Krieff, after a pause, ‘‘I 
will show you what I have done. - My papers are 
in my room. Go and play on the piano till I 
come back.” 

Saying this she departed, and was absent for 
about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, 
and then returned. 

‘How is Miss Pomeroy?” asked Gualtier, 
turning round on the piano-stool and rising. 

‘** About the same,” said Miss Krieff. ‘‘ The 
General is reading Puss in Boots to her, I be- 
lieve. Perhaps it is Jack and the Bean Stalk, 
or Beauty and the Beast. It gs one of them, 
however. I am not certain which.” 

She walked up to a centre-table and opened a 
paper which she held in her hand. Gualtier fol- 
lowed her, and took a seat by her side. 

‘*You must remember,” said Miss Krieff, 
“**that this interpretation of mine is only a par- 
tial one, and may be altogether wrong. I have 
never felt any very great confidence in it. Yet 
the revelations which it seemed to convey were 
so startling that they have produced a very deep 
impression on my mind. I hoped that you would 
have done something. If you had arrived at a 
sqlution similar to mine, even if it had been a 
partial one, I should have been satisfied that I 
had arrived at a part of the truth at least. As 
you have not done so, nothing remains but to 
show you what I have done.” 

Saying this, she opened the paper which she 
held and displayed it to Gualtier. 

‘*Tn that writing,” said she, ‘‘ there are twen- 
ty lines. I have been able to do any thing with 
ten of them only, and that partially. The rest 
is beyond my conjecture.” 

The paper was written so as to show under 
each character the corresponding letter, or what 
Miss Krieff supposed to be the corresponding let- 
ter, to each sign. Without troubling the reader 
with any further representation of these myste- 
rious symbols, it may be sufficient to give the 
results. 

This was the result : 
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went on this foundation, and naturally the first 
thought that came to me was, what letters are 
there in English which occur most frequently ? 
It seemed to me if I could find this out I might 
obtain some key, partially, at any rate, to the 
letters which occurred so frequently in this writ- 


Z. 

‘*T had plenty of time and unlimited patience. 
I took a large number of different books, written 
by standard authors, and counted the letters on 
several pages of each as they occurred. I think 
I counted more than two hundred pages in this 
way. I began with the vowels, and counted up 
the number of times each one occurred. Then 
I counted the consonants.” 

‘* That never occurred to me,” said Gualtier. 
‘* Why did you not tell me?” 





are some little words which include these letters, 
such as ‘the.’ ‘ And’is.another word which may 
be discovered and deciphered, it is of such fre- 
quent occurrence. If these words only can be 
found, it isa sign at least that one is on the right 
track. . There are also terminations which seem 
to me peculiar to the English language ; such as 
‘ng,’ ‘ing,’ ‘ed,’ ‘ly,’ and so on.. At any rate, 
from my studies of the Italian, French, and Ger- 
man, and from my knowledge of Hindustani, I 
know that there are no such terminations in any 
of the words of those languages. So you see,” 
concluded Miss Krieff, with a quiet smile, ‘‘ the 
simple principle on which I acted.” 

‘*Your. genius is marvelously acute!” ex- 
claimed Gualtier, in undisguised admiration. 
‘*You speak of your principle as a simple one, 


“This,” said Miss Krieff, ‘‘is about half of 
the signs. You see if my key is applied it makes 
intelligible English cut of most of the signs in 
this first half, ‘There seems to me to be a block 
of letters set into a mass of characters. Those 
triangular portions of signs at each end, and all 
the lower part, seem to me to be merely a mass 
of characters that mean nothing, but added to 
conceal and distract.” 

‘It is possible,” said Gualtier, carefully ex- 
amining the paper. . 

‘¢Tt must mean something,” said Miss Krieff, 
‘¢ and it can mean nothing else than what I have 
written. ‘That is what it was intended to ex- 
press. Those letters could not have tumbled 
into that position by accident, so as to make up 
these words. See.” she continued, “here are 
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these sentences written out separately, and you 
can read them more conveniently.” 

She handed Gualtier a piece of paper, on 
which was the following : 


Oh may God have mercy on my wretched soul Amen 
O Pomeroy forged a hundred thousand dollars 

ON Pomeroy eloped with poor Lady Chetwynde 
She acted out of a mad impulse in flying 

She listened to me and ran off with me 

She was piqued at her husband's act 

Fell in with Lady Mary Chetwynde 

7h the army for gaming 

N Pomeroy of Pomeroy Berks 

O Iam a miserable villain 


Gualtier read it long and thoughtfully. 
‘What are the initials ‘O. N. ?’” 
‘*Otto Neville. It is the General's name.” 
Silence followed. ‘‘Here he is called O. 
Pomeroy, O. N. Pomeroy, and N. Pomeroy.” 
pes Yes; the name by which he is called is Ne- 
ville.” . : 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘* Your idea is that it is a confession of guilt, 
written by this O. N. Pomeroy himself?” 

“Tt reads so.” 

‘*T don’t want to inquire into the probability 
of the General’s writing out this and leaving it 
in his drawer, even in cipher, but I look only at 
the paper itself.” 

‘*What do you think of it ?” 

‘*In the first place your interpretation is very 
ingenious.” 

“*But— ?” 

‘* But it seems partial.” 

‘So it does to me. That is the reason why 
I want your help. You see that there are sev- 
eral things about it which give it an incomplete 
character. First, the mixture of initials; then, 
the interchange of the first and third persons. 
At one moment the writer speaking of Pomeroy 
as a third person, running off with Lady Chet- 
wynde, and again saying he himself fell in with 


her. Then there are incomplete sentences, such 
as, ‘ Fell in with Lady Mary Chetwynde—’” 

‘*T know all that, but I have two ways of ac- 
counting for it.” 

‘¢ What ?” 

‘*First, that the writer became confused in writ- 
ing the cipher characters and made mistakes.” 

“That is probable,” said Gualtier. ‘* What 
is another way?” 

‘“That he wrote it this way on purpose to 
baffle.” 

‘*T think the first idea is the best: if he had 
wished to baffle he never would have written it 
at all.” 

**No; but somebody else might have written 
it in his name thus secretly and guardedly. 
Some one who wished for vengeance, and tried 
this way.” 

Gualtier said nothing in reply, but looked 
earnestly at Miss Krieff. 
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THE ORPHANS. 


OrpHans! the word sounds plaintive, now 
That crystals hang on every bough, 

And the sad wind sighs mournfully. 
Where in warm June the wandering bee 
Will blithely traffic ’mong the flowers, 
The bickering snow unceasing showers ; 
And Frost writes on the window-pane 
Bright hieroglyphs of Winter’s reign. 
And now the cottage fire beside, 

The shepherd’s child, with woman’s pride, 
Tends, with a mother’s care, the lamb 
Found pining by its frozen dam ; 

While the two dogs, with watchful eyes, 
Regard the foundling with surprise, 
Tinged with an honest kindliness 

That has some pity for distress, 

And for the orphan’s loneliness. 
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EVA. and in melancholy ion the Empress, the | _Ficxuz.—Try light suppers and pure airtocure your | A Tzuz Frrenp.—Make your print dress with short 

heir to the empire, and the rest of the imperial gored skirt and belted basque. Trim with ruffles, as 

Ox slumber, my little one, ly entered. door closed upon them E.ama.—Puat puffs or pleats of black silk and fringe '|, they will be much worn this summer.—Small hoops 

Sleep on, my pretty one: and nothing has ever . of this final and on the jacket of your gray dress, and merely the silk | with large bustle will remain in fashion during the 

wakened—are tokens of bliss! But Aycan sie and terrible: it | *imming on the skirt. - summer.—Make Gabrielles and full-gathered dresses 

pane vers lasted: three hours: .one by one, at Inst, his-| A Su>cnimen-—We ean not commend eeccnatinnil Sen, O-3ad cbout axite tn . 

Bi gh Ee you meni nor.do we { i : .—Rea ut suits ther col ha 

What earthly enjoyment is equal to this, grandchildren, his children, and his brothers left | medical or otherwise. S e-HAtiGe 1 Gloves and veil should match the dress.--Small mask 

O Eva, sweet Eva, beautiful Eva, him ; the us Remparor lonving: bin, ive Jost i . pearl-gray or dove-colored | veils of three-eighths of a yard of grenadine are worn 

My Eva, dear Eva, to fondle and kiss! with his -in tears. , _ | pantaloons are worn with the English: frock-coat at | pinned around the brim of the hat and merely cover- 

With-winter winda blowing, An hour by; no sound was heard in eptions, but ‘fancy stripes" and colored | ing the face, the ends being drawn up together at the 
Ané-attutes ‘clinds snowing, the imperial chamber; the iers and the | satin facings on vests are not. back. 

‘There came to my arms » wee innocent dove; doctor waited without with holden breath, in E. R.—Make your house sacque of salmon cash- | A Frrmnv.—Your education must have been sadly 

My a expectation ; when a courier from } mere loose and slashed, with turned-over collar and | neglected or your instincts of delicacy be strangely at 

§ re fever come, arrived, an aid = seized upon flowing sleeves. Trim with a notched ruche of the } fault even to ask such a question as you propound. 

the pretext to knock at the door and inform him. 


The child of my grief is a well-spring of love. 
et Eva, beautiful Eva, 


My Eva, dear Eva, my pride and my care! 


What clasping and clutching— 
Though aimless, how touching! 
What fairy in whispering swells her young breast? 
Come close to my bosom, 
My blessing, my blossom ; 
Here, here's your home, darling, your refuge and rest. 
O Eva, sweet Eva, beautiful Eva, 
My Eva, dear Eva, this, this is your nest! 


The trees gently waving, 
The lapping tide laving, 
The streamlet from Clara as glancing it ran, 
Had tongues to them given 
Like music from heaven, 
Repeating rejoicings awoke at Drishane. 
O Eva, sweet Eva, beautiful Eva, 
My Eva, dear Eva, bright star of Drishane! 
Tinb Aas in m " 
Sure Nature her treasure . 
Exhausted in moulding this baby of mine! 
Ye spirits of goodness 
Defend her from rudeness! 
Surround her, protect her, ye angels divine! 
O Eva, sweet Eva, beautiful Eva, ; 
On thee may the Sun of all blessedness shine! 








DEATH OF CZAR NICHOLAS I. 


I h was the month of February, the sky was 
gray and cold, a violent snow-drift swathed 
the city with a mantle of icy dust. White were 
the streets, white the houses, white their cor- 
nices and balustrades and portals, white the 
beards and cloaks of the passers-by. ‘The great 
city resembled a giant asleep under the snow. 
A deathly sadness weighed heavy on the soul; 
the frost seemed to come creeping round the 
heart; one felt the vicinity of the pole. 

For three days, in accordance with the pre- 
scriptions of Mandt, the imperial doctor, the 
Emperor had kept his room; his iron nature 
had at last broken down under a swift succession 
of bad news from the Crimea, and repose and 
seclusion were, the doctor told him, matters of 
life and death. On the third day of his seclusion 
a review was to be held, and on the same da: 
arrived a courier from Sebastopol with a fres 
budget of bad news. 

The day was, as we said, of hyperborean se- 
verity; yet at the appointed hour for the review, 
Nicholas emerged from the door in his general’s 
uniform, and with a slight military cloak on his 
shoulders; his gaunt cheeks, his yellow face, his 
dim eyes, betrayed the severity of his inward 
malady. His doctor was waiting in the ante- 
chamber. 

“*Sire,” said the doctor, by way of suppliant 
expostulation. ‘* Ah, doctor, is that you? I 
am better, thank you.” ‘ Yes, Sire, better, but 
not quite well.” ‘*Oh, only a little indisposition.” 
**No, Sire, a malady. I come to beg your ma- 
jésty not to go out.” ‘*Impossible!” ‘‘Sire, I 
pray you—” |*‘ You are mad, Mandt!” ‘Sire, 
you must resign yourself.” ‘* You believe there 
is danger?” ‘‘It is my duty to warn you of it.” 
**Well, Mandt, if you have done your duty in 
warning me, I will do mine in not taking notice 
of it.” 

The haughty autocrat stalked onward down to 
the court of the palace, and mounted his horse. 
Mandt, when he had recovered from mute as- 
tonishment at his last reply, ran after the Em- 
peror, and caught him as he was mounting. 

“* Sire,” cried he, beseechingly, ‘* deign to list- 
en tome.” ‘IT have spoken, Mandt. I thank 
you; but it would be useless to insist.” ‘* Sire, 
you go in this dress?” ‘Well, if I do?” 
‘**Twill be death to you, Sire.” ‘* What then?” 
**"Twill be suicide.” ‘* And who has permitted 
you, Mandt, to scrutinize my thoughts? Leave 
me; persist no more, Such are my orders.” 

Nicholas returned from the review shivering and 
icy cold. To the suggestion of an aid-de-camp 
that he should send for Mandt, he replied: ‘* It 
is useless , he told me that I was killing myself.” 
He took to the little camp-bed in his cabinet, 
and requested the door to be kept shut, while he 
awaited the approach of death in silence and sol- 
itude, Qutside, in the ante-chamber, the Em- 
press, the G:..nd Duke, the imperial family, and 
the doctors Mandt and Karch were collected ; 
no one dared to knock at the door or approach 
the dying despot. Only Mandt on one occasion, 
on hearing something like a sigh or a groan, 
scratched at the panels of the imperial chamber. 
** IT had forbidden any one to disturb me,” mur- 
mured the Emperor from within in a feeble voice, 
which preserved still the accent of authority. 

Thus passed the night away. In the morning 
his valet-de-chambre found his way to his bed- 
side, and Mandt was then permitted to enter. 
After a short conversation, in which Mandt en- 
deavored, against his conviction, to persuade the 
dying man that there was yet hope, the Emperor 
gave orders that his family should be admitted; 





them adieu. It was a sleepless night in the pal- 
ace for all; but the Emperor did not yet die. 
On ‘the morrow, about twelve, the chief cham- 
berlain of the palace was sent for by the doctors 
to attend the imperial bed. On his return.among 
the members of the household, he said, ‘‘ Nicho- 
las Paulovitch is dead.” 

On the morrow there were inscriptions on the 
walls and the houses of St. Petersburg, ‘‘ Russia 
expresses her gratitude to the Emperor Nicholas 
I. for the 18th of February, 1855”—the day of 
his death. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. A. L.—Shaker flannel made by the Shakers is 
thick, all-wool, and liable to shrink.—A Plymptgn 
bedstead is one that may be closed in the daytime 
to look like a cabinet, and will serve as a wash-stand, 
closet, and dressing-stand.—The accent on Romola is 
on the first syllable.—Balmoral is the name of a town 
in Scotland. Qneen Victoria in one of her visits there 
saw the gay woolen petticoats of the women, imitated 
them, and called them Balmorals. Accent the second 
syllable.—Self-colored is solid uniform color. 

MoA. P.—Dyeing dresses cost from $2 to $3, ac- 
cording to the color and the quantity of material. Al- 
paca dyes black nicely.—Friz your hair and wear loose 
in a net while it is growing.—Read New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 7, Vol. III.—A crimping machine 
costs $12. Pinking irons 50 or 75 cents for each pat- 
tern. 

Mrs. M. J. V.—For suit for boy just beginning to 
wear pantaloons use pattern No. 10, Bazar,No. 16, Vol. 
Ill. The vest can be dispensed with. 

De.1a May.—Two skirts and a short loose paletot 
should be made of your poplin for a girl af sixteen. 
Trim with fringe and ruches. 


A Sonsortezr.—Some neutral tint, such as cream or » 


gray, would be far more desirable for your brick house 
than the monotonous red so much in use. * 

Disrutz.—We see no inaccuracy in the expression 
you quote. 

Crioxet.— Miss Catherine Beecher’s ‘ Receipt- 
Book,” published by Harper & Brothers, is one of 
the best manuals for family use extant. 

E. G. W.—We have offered no prize for riddles, nor 
do we desire the matter you offer us. 

Wuirz.—We have said repeatedly that we, at least, 
can not judge of character from one’s handwriting ; 
but if the latter is any indication, we should say that 
yours is not easily read. 

Perpiexity.—If you can not pardon any short- 
comings in a friend it is hardly likely that you will 
ever >e able to form a lasting friendship in a world 
where most people have faults. However, as you are 
only eighteen, and have been but one year from school, 
we would suggest that you may grow more tolerant 
as you grow wiser, and that it is rather early to de- 
spair of finding friend or lover. Our best advice to 
you is to shake off morbid sentimentality and be po- 
lite and kindly to the world at large. 

Duxowe..—We can not tell you what town in New 
Hampshire was called Stockingham in 1771. Perhaps 
some of our readers may give you the information. 

Q. B.—In sending a bouquet it is customary to at- 
tach the card and compliments of the sender, with the 
address of the person to whom it is sent. 

Vanity.—The “‘ Bazar Book of Decorum,” just pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, will give you useful 
information on the subject of preserving youth and 
beauty. 

Nortcr: Correspondents who have made inquiries 
about suits and house dresses of black or colored silks, 
pongees, foulards, poplin, woolen stuffs, écru linen, 
and white goods, will find the necessary information 
in New York Fashions of the present Number and of 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. I1I.—Our next Supplement but one 
will contain patterns of the loose slashed paletots now 
worn. 

Miss H. H.—Your sample is imitation lace, worth 
about $1 50 a yard.—We can not reply by mail. 

ANTOINETTE AND Ernest.—Read reply to “ Zaffa” in 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. III. 

A Youna Man.—Wear a low-cut vest of the same 
material as your coat for full-dress. White neck-tie 
and gloves. 

Eoonomy.—To wear with all your dresses get a 
black silk casaque or a loose paletot trimmed with 
fringe and passementerie. 

Bett M‘C.—Black lace hats are much worn, espe- 
cially with pale tea-roses, or mignonnette. Satin pip- 
ings are occasionally used. 

Isanet L.—Get gray Persian or llama cloth (75 cents 
a yard) for spring and summer suit.—Some yeung la- 
dies with very long hair are wearing it in two long 
hanging plaits simply tied with ribbon.—See Bazar 
No. 16, Vol. IIL., for girls’ suits. 

Ne.iie.—Flat pleatings all turned one way are il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 36, Vol. II.—Passementerie is 
gimp.—Chantilly lace is the finest black thread lace. 

Hannau.—If you question the propriety of allowing 
a gentleman to assist you in putting on your gloves, 
don't wear them so tight as te require his assistance. 

Curtosity.—Slippers are worn in full-dress, but not 
so much as gaiters of white kid or of the color of the 
dress.—Read reply to ‘‘Isabel L."—Gold dust is not 
used on the hair in the daytime.—A white llama shawl 
costs from $40 upward. 

Ex..iorr.—You can obtain pulverized myall. wood 
at almost any drug-store. 

L. 8. D.—What you did was very well—but the more 
usual form of regrets is as follows: Mr. and Mrs. D. 
send congratulations, and regret that they can not ac- 
cept Mrs. R.'s invitation fur Thursday evening. 





same over two inches wide, very full, in small box- 


pleats, with a narrower »of black cashmere laid 


ruche 
‘in the centre and held by black soutache.—See pat- 


terns in next Supplement.—The long veils worn are 


of piqué are worn with piqué suits.—Wide flounces 
more worn than narrow ones, ‘ ° 

Mrs. D, W.—Tyrolean hats are not worn by ladies 
of forty. A more becoming shape is a half-high crown 
with straight brim. This is pretty in gray chip or 
black str@w with a Chifla crape scarf.—The thick 
pongees do not rumple. Trim pongee with darker 
silk bands and fringe; mohair or alpaca with self- 
pleatings and bands.—Tall girls of fourteen wear 
their. skirts to their ankles.—Get an écru fonlard 
suit, a chip hat trimmed with black velvet and China 
crape, for a miss of fourteen.—See New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. IIL, for shoes.—A bound 
volume of the Bazar costs $7. ‘i , 

IntRopvotion.—You should not wait for a second 
visit, but should return calls made upon you during 
your temporary absence from your new home. Geta 
mutual acquaintance to accompany and introduce you 
if you choose, or go alone and send in your card by 
servant at the door. 

8S. L.—A complete set of white French china con- 
taining 167 pieces may be bought for about $50. It is 
called a dinner set, but includes the necessary pieces 
for breakfast and tea table.—See Bazar No. 16, Vol. 
IIL, for girls’ suits.—Trim white alpaca with puffs or 
pleatings of blue silk. 

Mary R.—Wear a black silk casaque with your short 
grisaille silk#®-Pat a tiny cluster of three or four vio- 
lets at irregular intervals among your puffs.—White 
gauze de Chambery near three-quarters wide is $2 50 
a yard. 

M. P.—Yonr suits do not need altering.—Marseilles 
suits are made in the way described for piqué.—Get a 


chip hat with China crape scarf for best, and a gray. 


straw with gros grain or velvet trimming for ordinary 
wear. . 

Jostz.—We do not know the author of the poem.— 
Your purple poplin will not dye a good wine-color.— 
The books and papers ordered have been sent. 

J. J. I.—The pattern for your entire suit will be in 
the next Supplement but one. ; 

Cc. E. A.—Your dresses are well ‘selected, but we 
have not space to tell you how to make them all. 
Read “*Notice” above to correspondents. The next 
Supplement will contain patterns that you can use. 
—Get a black silk paletot or casaque and trim with 
fringe and silk bands.—A black straw hat trimmed 
with black lace or Ching crape and a tea-rose cluster 
will suit with all your dresses. 


C. K. E.—A colored silk euit will be prettier than a! 
black one for a girl of fourteen.—Black tunics are still 


worn with colored skirts.—Get grisaille silk or pon- 
gee for spring suit fora. ; lady. 

Lire-Lone Sussonrser.—Read New York Fashions 
of present Number.—-Wait for paletot-and jacket pat- 
terns in next Supplement.—Pat flat bias bands of gros 
grain on alpaca.—When. traveling wear your watch 
and chain inside your wrap for safety, and because it 
is in better taste than to display it outside. . 

Inpustry,—Wecan not promise individual patterns, 
but our next Supplement will be interesting to you as 
it will contain stylish suit patterns. ~ 

Susan Neweiu.—A great many patterns for Java 
canvas have been given. You will find several in the 
last Number. 

Cc. C.—Children of first-cousins are second-cousins 
to each other, and the parent of the one stands nom- 
inally in the same relation, that is of second-consin, 
to the child of the other. 

Annig and Amy.—Consult previous Numbers of 
Bazar. 

Sympotroat.—It would be a strange state of society 
where a wife, though parted from her hushgnd, could 
act as you say without it being “detrimental to an 
educated woman's character.” 

S. M. M.—It is not “rude to decline a gentleman's 
arm when offered,” if it be courteously done. 

Sr. Omer.—Belt your circular behind, passing the 
belt through slits at the sides, leaving the cloak 
loose over the arms and in front. Make a satin 
collar instead of the discolored one of velvet, and 
put a satin sash-bow on back of belt. 

Ennz.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos, 17 
and 18, Vol. IIL., for the things you ask about. 

Lenora.—See Bazar No. 36, Vol. II., for full directions 
for making side-pleatings, or pleats all turned one 
way.—Girls of sixteen wear chatelaine braids, and 
their dress skirts reach to their ankles.—Get black 
and white dresses for a lady of forty-four years. 

Mrs, M. A. H.—Widows in deepest mourning wear 
a white tarlatan ruche inside the bonnet, and an En- 
glish crape veil a yard and a half long with deep hem. 
—Bombazine walking suit with casaque and a single 
skirt nearly covered with crape. 

Exriz.—Pinked ruffles, very scant and narrow, are 
used to trim wider flounces.—A single skirt and ca- 
saque with bias ruffles will be pretty for your striped 
silk suit. : 

E.xia.—For a bride in June—“a brunette who is to 
have a liberal outfit and make an Eastern tour"—we 
advise a white silk wedding-dress with tulle pleatings, 
a traveling dress of gray pongee, a shaded suit of écru 
and brown silk with Bruges lace for visiting, a black 
silk suit for several occasions, a pearl-colored or peach- 
blossom silk for receptions, and some white dresses, 
both long and short. For more definite directions 
read New York Fashions of the present Number. 

Comma.—Read answer to “H.” in Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. III. 

GertTrupE.—Owen Meredith is the literary name of 
the poet Robert Lytton,!son of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. 

Frank Rosamonp.—Trim your dress with silk folds 
and fringe the color of the dot. Make with short 
basque and slight train.—Get buff linen or gray pon- 
gee for summer traveling. 





The more carefully you observe the rules of propriety, 
the more truly will your friend respect you. 

A. B. L.—You should know precisely how much 
material you need before buying a dress, and not 
trust to the assurances of a clerk as to the quantity 
required. If he persuaded yon to buy a yard too lit- 
tle in order not to spoil a remaining dress pattern, the 
loss is your own ; and however much you may despise 
ae motive, you would find it difficult to obtain re- 

8. 

A. D.—See New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 18 and 
17, Vol. IIL, for suit materials, and of No. 18 for hints 
about making. 

Rooxy Gien.—To obtain a noon mark, observe by 
a reliable time-keeper the precise spot where the 
shadow of the sun falls at twelve o'clock on the 
window casing or jother convenient locality, and 
make a mark there for future reference, 

Lavy Maosers.—There certainly can be no impro- 
priety in your reading ‘“‘Tam O'Shanter” in public, 
provided you read it well. 

Mona.—N. P. Willis died at Idlewild, January 20, 
1867, on the sixtieth anniversary of his birthday. We 
do not think that any biography of him has been pub- 
lished.—General George P. Morris is not living: 








Coryine WHEEL.— 7 the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 came. 
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LAPS Beko Fe 
pate 5 Rie THE De aa ae Come- 
lone’ jack-W orms or Grubs, Pimply Eruptions, 
spe Bios 3 fae tetig pd = the f+ ng use Perry's 
omedone an mple Remedy. 49 St. 
N. ¥.. Sold by all Dreeeiste. ” wii . : 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 
use pe ge Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 
harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
pare by Dr. B, C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 
y Druggists every where. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON'S 


HOUSEKEEPERS' BAZAAR, 


827 and 829 BROADWAY. 
The following goods, 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 
always at 


Moderate Prices: 





RIBBONS, FANCY GOODS, 
LACES, MILLINERY GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, LADIES’ FURNISHING, 
SMALL WARES, CHILDREN’S OUTFITS. 


TRIMMED 


BONNETS and ROUND HATS. 
"2 Country Orders promptly attended to. 








A GREAT OFFER. t 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 

DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 

EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
ING THIS MONTH, 

or will take from $5 to $25 egges until paid; the 

same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 

Chickering Pianos are included in the above offer. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutng Witnout Money. 
For ae eee address 

THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK F TRAVELLERS IN 

EUROPE AND THE T. Being a Guide 
—— France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, E, t Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russ nmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain sant ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pmsroxe Feraines. 


Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book. of 
Travel Talk for Travellers a Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemproxe Fetriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
oo Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 

1 50. 











Haxrer & Brornens will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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The PEAKE BRAND 
of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs is distin- 
guished for fineness of 
texture, uniform 
quality,superior 
strength, and uti- 
ful finish. Being made 
of the Bm ane: and best 
material, they supersede 
any goods of the kind ever 
A offered in thiscountry. They 
- are sold by most of the dry- 
gooe in all the cities and towns throughout 
e United States. 

s@~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a mountain 
Peak, precisely like the above, is stamped on each 

oor vt HAKE & CO. & 50 White St., N.Y. 
a »N.Y., 

poate pm the United States. 








Sole Importers of this 





& CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “A” FOR 


LA 


o- 2) 
pars 
a 
i) 





8 Muslin Chemises..............@ $2 00.. $6 00 
83 Linen * SSeecccicde --e-@ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Pairs of Muslin Drawers......@ 200.. 600 
8 “ig Linen “a seeee-@ 3 00.. 9 00 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts............@ 250.. 7 50 
8 Tucked “* - scoeeee-@ 8 50.. 10 50 
8 Muslin Night Dresses..........@ 4 00.. 12 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 
8Embr'd * * 
Tucked Yokes..............-@ 8 00.. 24 00 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr’d. -o@ 6 00.. 12 00 
2 Corset Covers.......0.- -@ 350.. 700 
2 Dress Sacques...........0- -@ 400.. 800 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre.............. 15 00 
$150 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 468, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


OOSEY’S “50-CENT” MUSIC.—Boosey'’s Musical 
Cabinet, Vocal Nos. From 10 to 20 Songs in each 
Book, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Price 50 cents 
each. 138. Twelve Songs by Arthur S. Sullivan and 
Molloy. 102. Eight Comic Songs. 64. T y Comic 
Songs. 90. Twenty Scotch Songs. Fifty Songs of 
Ireland, in Three Books. 42. Twenty Welsh Songs. 
88. Twenty French Romances. 89. Twenty Moore's 
Melodies. 94. Twenty Celebrated Songs. 98. Eight- 
een Baritone Songs. Thirteen Bishop's Songs. 
77. Eighteen Songs by Claribel, Balfe, &c. 45. Ope- 
ratic 50 rano Songs. 31. Ten Sonnambula Songs. 
86. Ten German Songs. 15. Sixteen Songs, Kiicken. 
18. Twelve Songs, Schubert. 20. Twelve Songs, Doni- 
zetti. 12. Fifteen Songs, Beethoven. 13. Twelve 
Songs, J. L. Hatton, &c. 3. Fourteen Songs, Verdi. 
2. Twelve Songs, M. W. Balfe. 1. Twenty Songs, Men- 
delssohn, &c. 83. Fifteen favorite Duets. 16. Twelve 
Duets, Mendelssohn, &c. Each Book 50 cents. To be 
had ofall Music and Book sellers. Complete catalogue 
free. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S “50-CENT” MUSIC. — Boosey’s Mu- 

sical Cabinet. Piano-forte Numbers in Books, 
each containing from 8 to 20 pieces. 50 cents each 
Book. 113. Schumann's Album. 100. Schumann’s 
twenty-two pieces. 122. Chopin’s Waltzes. 109. Bee- 
thoven’s forty-five original Waltzes. 120. Thalberg’s 
six Fantasies. 121. Sydney Smith’s Pieces. 99. Schu- 
bert’s Impromptus and Momens’ Musicales. 82. Bey- 
er’s twelve National Anthems. 84. Kuhe’s eight Fan- 
tasies. 85. Heller's Promenades d’un Solitaire. 87. 
Leybach’s six Fantasies. 79. Ten popular pieces. 80. 
Heller’s twelve short pieces. Mendelssohn's Son: 
Without Words, complete in three Nos. 17. Mendels- 
sohn’s Music to Midsummer — Dream. 19. Brin- 
ley Richards and Osborne’s twelve pieces. 9. Ascher’s 
nine orfginal pieces. 8. Verdi’s twenty-five Gems. 10. 
Ten Nocturnes by Talexy, &c. 11. Twelve re 
pieces. Vincent Wallace’s Six Fantasies. C., &C. 
50 centseach Book. To be had ofall Book and Music 
sellers. Complete catalogue free. 
OOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


Fishing in American Waters. 


Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ing. To the angler or.the fish-culturist Scott’s book 
on “Fishing in American Waters” will prove a real 
vade mecum in every thing about angling and breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent throughout the United States, postpaid, for 
$3 50. HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 

40 00 SOLD. The Wonder ofthe World. The 

Magnetic Time Indicator, or “ Dollar 
Watch.” A prrreot cem—Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Compass Attachment, Enameled 
Dial, Silver and Brass works, Glass crystal, size of la- 
dy's watch. Will denote correct time; warranted five 
years; superb and showy case, entirely of metal. This 
is no WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 
6500 sold in three weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, 
in neat case, mailed free. Trade supplied. Address 
the sole manufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
AND I8 

\ CHEAPER & BETTER 

THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warratited a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT-RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH, and all diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, 
' please send and get your money. No failures for 12 
ears. Over 16,000 Certificates on hand. Hi. D. 
OWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold every where. 
a Bottle. Send for Circulars. 


guration 


FOR FAMILY USE—simpl, cheap, reliable. Knits 




























$1 





Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
le one FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 


CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
VERY BODY READ THIS! 








We will Agents $25 a Week and expenses to sell 
the Greatest ‘iscoveries of the Age. Address 
WHEATON, Y, & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


& CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 





D. WILSON 


? nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
i 


are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS, 
in price, style, and quality, 
. TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 
IN LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, 
DAMASKS, 
NAPKINS, 
TOWELINGS, 
DRESS LINENS, PRINTED LINENS, 


SHEETINGS, 
BLEACHED AND BROWN COTTONS, 
STANDARD AMERICAN PRINTS, 
&e., &e. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., NINTH & TENTH 
STREET 





GRAND EXPOSITION. 


—_— 


ON MONDAY, APRIL 11, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO.’S 
SPRING OPENING. 

MANTLES AND SUITS, 
the Latest Paris Styles, and their own well-known 
Manufacture. 

Also, 

LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 








Have Pity on the Stomach. Forbear to 
nauseate it with loathsome pills. Don’t drench it with 
sickening potions. All the ive, corrective, and 
anti-bilious elements necessary for the cure of consti- 
pation, —— liver complaint, and nervous debili- 
wy are combined in that exhilarating and delicious 

a eve — pa 
Ent. It is anti-febrile, purifying, rating, altera- 
tive. In fact, it is half a dozen Saulters bieasings min- 
gled in one cooling, foaming febrifuge. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


if bys CONSUMPTIVES. — Providentially my 
danghter was restored to health bi simple means, 
without medicine. The particulars will be sent free. 





* ence respec 





Revsen E. Hounstow, Stockton St., Brooklyn, L. I. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Sent by Mail, postage prepard, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Otp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Ar- 
thur —- and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cen ie. 


SELF-HELP; with Ilustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvuet Smiues, Au- 
thor of “‘The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘‘ Histo 
of the Huguenots,” &c. and Enlarge 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. A Novel. By Ameria B. Ep- 
warps, Author of “Barbara’s History,” ‘Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘‘ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR._ History of the American 





Civil War. By Jonn W. Draven, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In ‘Three Vo Vol. ILI. just 


ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. 
Gentleman,” &c. 
$100; Cloth, $150, _ 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popuiar View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 

ting the Primordial Condition and the 

Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 

By Avexanver Winouk.1, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 


By the Author of “John Halifax, 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 


ology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, an rector of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. with Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the® 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50. = 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON;; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the ys of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stahtinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Witt1aM Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


ZX Corset, Skirt Support: 
= \ er, and BUSTLE 


Is just the article needed by every 
lady who consults 
HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE. 
Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the country. 

Lady ~~ wanted in every coun- 
ty of the United States. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


QGT4e- SPANGLED BANNER. — A large 
40-column paper, Ledger size, illustrated. Devoted 
to Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, genuine Fun, Non- 
sense (of a sensible kind), and to the exposure of 
Swindling, Humbugs, &c. Only 75 cents a year, and 
a@ superb engraving, “Evangeline,” 14 by 2 feet, 
gratis. 30,000 circulation. Money refunded to all who 
ask it. It is wide-awake, fearless, truthful. Try it 














HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISE ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. —The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 


Harper’s WeeEkty is an illustrated record of, and 
@ commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Rurope, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 
As a Literary Journal, Harrer’s Weekty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harper's Werxty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story ‘MAN AND WIFE,” by Witxtz Contins, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” “* No Name," 
“Armadale,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re, 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription wil be fur- 
nished with the Werxty from the commencement of 
story to the close of 1870, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 











The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
PER’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 4 
life.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success fhe most ra) 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
— arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are aang > spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 

In the Number for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of a by 
the Author of ** Cord and Creese,” ‘* The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Od- 
serv 


er. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila, 


Harper’s Magazine, 


The May Number completes the Fortieth Vol. of Har- 
pER’s MaGazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any othermonthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 








now. 75 cts. a year. Specimens FREE. 
Address ** BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. ~ 
v pA 
$2 5 A- DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 


Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





“The great value of this book to American read- 
ers will be found in the fact that it is not merely a 
useful and trustworthy guide in matters of fashion- 
able etiquette, but also in those that make up the 
daily round of social and domestic life. The subject 
is treated with a large liberality of view that takes in 
many of the practical questions arising in every grade 

of society, in regard to dress, food, exercise, daily 
habits of the mind and body, etc. The book is di- 
vided into three parts, and treats, Ist, of the Care of 
the Person ; 2d, of Manners; 3d, of Etiquette and Cer- 





THE BAZAR BOOK 
DECORUM. 


THE CARE OF THE PERSON,— MANNERS, 
ETIQUETTE,—CEREMONIALS. 


16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 





emonials. Under each head is given a large amount 
of information upon points often unconsciously 
disregarded by Americans. The author tells ex- 
actly what people want to know in respect to giving 
breakfasts and dinners, giving and receiving calls, 
evening parties, visits of ceremony, addressing notes, 
letters, invitations, etc., and meets an acknowledged 
want in a very practical as well as entertaining man- 
ner. He writes in a pleasant, easy style, and enlivens 
his remarks with frequent anecdotes and apt illustra- 
tions.” 





PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


I~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of $1 00. 





sale the Furniture, Curiosities, and 


Mount, Ronse, Van Sonenpet, Dr Br 


cats 





the LEEDS ART GALLERIES. 


ALLEN B. MINER, Auctioneer. 


BY H. H. LEEDS & MINER, 
SALESROOMS NOS. 817 AND 819 BROADWAY. 
THE SALE OF THE SEASON. 
ON MONDAY, APRIL 18, AND THE SUCCEEDING DAYS, Messrs. LEEDS & MINER will offer for 


ENTIRE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS OF 


J. P. BEAUMONT, 


THE MOST VALUABLE CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF ART ever advertised in New York. The greatest 
pen of these have never been on exhibition since their purchase by Mr. Beaumont, containing works by 
ILBERT Stuart, Cote, Cuvron, Huntineton, Eastman Jounson, Leurze, VeRBOECKHOVEN, Can. HusneE, 
Suitiy, Cranani, VELasquez, TrntoreTTo, SNypER, Caracol, Zrrm, Gentz, TsonacaEny, A. Cuyp, Puatrree., 
Hitt, Roster, Dk By.annt, 

ARMFIELD, ErpMann, and others of as wide celebrity in the Catholic Taste of Modern Euro; 
This splendid collection will be sold Without Reserve, and 


Herrina, ety Sova and WILLEMs, 
be on exhibition on and infer April 5th, at 


contributions of English and American writers; to 
i fusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical a eg ape of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of ita 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER’S MaGazinz contains from fifty to one hund. 
red per cent. more matter than — similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warrantéd in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations, 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Macazinx, One Year. 

Harper's Weexty, One Year. e 

Hagpzr’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weexzy, and Harper's 

Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a Pg for the Werkty or Bazag 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada m be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the GAZINE, Or 20 cents for 
the WreEx.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 






stage. 

PoThe Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Nur bers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrre & Broruers is prefer- 
Lo to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tzrus ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's Perroproats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Hai *s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 











Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FPACETIZ. 


Mone Tian Coutp uu Expecren.—Some people seem 
60 utterly stupid that one feels relieved even to hear 
them say that they have “half a mind.” 

re” 


Railways are aristocrats. They teach every man to 
know his own station, and to stop there. 

A Pennsylvania farmer may non he cured his 
daughter of the Grecian bend pouring water on 
her, and holding her out in the sup till warped 


back 


A Canadian cle n, not long since, was called 
upon by an Irish girl, who asked how much he 
half" and Biddy departed. "A few cvenings later os 
alf,” an Ww ev on 
ing somappea to the door, he was accosted by the 
same — with the remark that she had come to be 
marrie: 
“Very well,” said the minister; but perceiving, 
with astonishment, that she was alone, he continue 
“ Where is the man?” 
Ree don’t you find the man for a dollar and a 








HOW TO MANAGE A HUSBAND. 


1. If he be a Confirmed Fault-finder, give him 
Plenty of Reason for being so. This will bring 


Matters to a Crisis. 
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2. If he won’t do the Marketing himself, Tough 
Steaks throughout the Week. 


8. Make your Kisses infrequent, so that the ap- 
plication of one may Produce what you Desire—a 
New Dress or Bonnet, etc. 
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AGGRAVATING FLIPPANCY. 


“Well, Dearest, where have you been to-night? To the Club again?” ; 

“No, Celia. I have Spent a Most Instructive Evening with the ‘Anthropological @tiety.’” 

“The ‘Anthropohowmuch,’. Darling?” 

“The ‘ Anthropo/ogical,’ Celia! - ot you Deaf?” 

“How Nice! ‘And where do they ‘ Anthropolodge,’ Duckums?” 
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A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


Aunt Jane deplores the Prevailing Fashion as calculated to destroy the Natural Symmetry of the Foot, etc., etc.; and, in illustration, shows how Elegance and 
Ease are preserved by her own Graceful Boot. She declares that her Foot, etc., etc., has always been one of her Peculiar Attractions. But, somehow, the Girls, 
although, of course, keeping their Opinion to themselves, don’t quite Agree with Aunt Jane. 














5. If he be fond of Staying Out Late o’ Nights, 6. If he likes to have you Read him to Sleep, 
always Sit Up for him, and appear in a State of propose Taking Turns in that Agreeable Perform- 
Nervous Distraction. ance. 


4. If he will Smoke in the House, practice before | 
him the Pleasant Custom of certain Southern Ladies 


—Snuff-Eating. Once will be found sufficient. 





